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REVIEWS. 

Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  Thomas  Carlyle. 
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Allan  Cunningham  very  justly  observes  somewhere,  that 
this  is  the  century  of  criticism,  and  that  the  age  of  brass  has 
entirely  succeeded  that  of  gold.  It  is  certain  that  of  late 
years,  more  talent,  wit,  and  lesirning  has  flowed  into  the 
clianncls  of  criticism,  than  in  any  other  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  that  in  no  book  that  ever  was  published,  since  the 
natural  heirs  of  fame  ceased  to  be  treated  with  that  blind  re¬ 
spect  and  reverence  formerly  meted  out  to  them,  and  the 
disposition  for  questioning  and  doubting  all  that  man  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  true,  or  that  God  had  revealed,  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  every  land,  can  we  taste  truer  knowledge  in  right 
racy  English,  than  in  the  critical  contributions  of  Robert 
Southey,  John  Wilson,  Babington  Macauley,  Sidney  Smith, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Among  the  stem  band  of  critics,  whose  wit  and  learning 
entitle  them  to  judge  of  high  matters,  to  whose  dictum  all 
heads  were  once  required  to  bow,  and  by  whose  directions 
the  muse  was  naxlestly  called  upon  to  regulate  her  flights, 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  long  held  a  distingxiished  rank.  He  lias 
added  the  German  feeling  of  criticism  to  that  of  his  native 
land,  and  his  articles,  amid  much  that  is  whimsical  and  singu¬ 
lar,  are  studded  all  over  with  fine  thoughts,  and  show  a  spirit 
searching,  vigorous,  and  soaring  ;  oilen  tender  and  moral — 
frequently  gentle,  insinuating  and  persuasive — pleasurab'e 
objects  in  truth  and  variety,  occupy  our  attention  incessantly 
— we  find  our  fancy  engaged  without  a  consciousness  ot'  the 
delusion :  we  revel  in  a  temporary  transition  from  earthly 
restrictions,  time  and  space  forgotten.  Like  Coleridge,  how¬ 
ever,  he  delights  in  the  metaphysical  and  obscure  ;  he  is  fre¬ 
quently  not  plain  enough  for  the  public,  and  has  accordingly 
suffered  in  reputation  with  the  crowd  who  want  common  and 
every-day  matters,  and  who  desire  that  the  language  of  a 
writer  of  this  class  should  be  more  suitable  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  million. 

Mr.  Carlyle’s  Essays,  as  we  find  them  compiled  in  the 
publication  before  us,  from  die  numerous  periodicals  where 
they  onginally  appeared,  are  so  various  that  they  seem  all  to 
be  the  work  of  different  liands,  both  in  conception  and  finish ; 
they  show  much  knowledge  of  human  life — an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  literature,  diat  can  be  called  elegant — a 
sense  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  of  the  ludicrous — a  heart 
open  to  the  nobler  sensations,  and  an  imagination  whicli 
unites  the  realities  of  the  visible  with  the  shadowy  splendor 
of  the  invisible  world.  At  times  he  looks  sternly  and  sarcas¬ 
tically  on  man  and  his  ways,  showing  that  wiUi  h'ra  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  had  its  influence ;  but  in  moments  of 
emotion,  nature  triumphs  and  asserts  her  birUiright :  then  die 
mercury  of  his  genius  stands  as  liigh  as  that  of  any  one,  and 
his  witty  levity  and  brilliant  imagination  render  the  dullest 
*  topic  agreeable  and  pleasing.  He  has  at  all  times  a  quick 
eye  and  a  ready  understanding,  a  picturesque  skill  and  a 
spirit  highly  dramatic. 

On  the  utility  of  reviews  and  the  opportunities  which  they 
furnish  to  men  of  learning,  for  rendering  some  occasional 
service  to  the  general  cause  of  literature,  we  are  not  disposed 


to  say  much,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  peddling  our  own 
wares ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  remark,  diat  re¬ 
views,  when  written  by  men,  combining  in  so  great  a  degree 
alacrity  of  fancy,  quickness  of  wit,  original  force  of  remark, 
widi  so  much  genius  and  exquisite  judgment,  as  we  find 
united  in  Ciurlyle,  will  be  considered  by  posterity  as  useful 
repositones  of  tlie  most  splendid  passages,  in  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  works — they  show  the  progress  of  a  country  or  an  age 
in  taste  and  arts,  in  refinement  of  manners,  and  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  science.  They  mark  the  gradations  of  language 
itself,  and  the  progressive  or  retrograde  motions  of  Uie  public 
mind  upon  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Upon  these  grounds 
alone,  therefore,  we  warmly  recommend  the  work  before  us 
to  the  public  as  an  excellent  model  for  the  formation  of  a 
correct  taste  and  a  forcible  style  in  composition — a  study, 
wliich  witliout  able  guides,  generally  requires  for  its  success¬ 
ful  attainments  much  mental  application  and  wasting  assiduity 
of  thought. 

The  first  paper  we  propose  extracting  from,  is  styled 
“  Charaaeristics,”  being  a  medley  of  observations,  partly 
philosophical  and  partly  humorous,  suggested  by  an  “  Essay 
on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,”  by  the  late  Thomas 
Hope,  the  giAed  author  of  “  Anastasius,” — a  man  of  great 
original  genius,  who  was  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  good, 
— with  the  love,  if  not  with  the  mastery  of  liberal  opin¬ 
ions.  Much,  however,  as  we  admire  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Hope,  the  disease  of  metaphysics,  in  the  skeptical  inquisitory 
sense,  was  too  strong  in  him  to  admit  of  their  being  in  any 
way  beneficial  to  society.  They  address  themselves  (what¬ 
ever  the  author  may  liave  thought  to  the  contrary,)  to  the 
ignorant  and  the  feeble,  and  on  them  only  will  they  prevail. 
Strong,  sound,  and  well -trained  minds,  perceive  at  once  the 
endless  absurdity  of  the  reasoning,  and  regret  the  practical 
consequence.  That  which  is  really  elevated  and  exalted  in 
his  works,  becomes  mean,  paltry,  and  inconclusive,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  set  forth  and  a<.companied.  The  vicinity 
of  the  sublime  to  tlie  ridiculous  becomes  in  this  instance  of 
dangerous  consequence.  On  the  feeble  and  the  ignorant,  on 
the  contrary,  his  influence  is  considerable :  but  that  influence 
is  not  exerted  in  strengthening  or  enlightening ;  it  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  propagating  tlie  fanatical  enthusiasm 
of  the  autlior — in  removing  the  readers  from  tlie  world  of 
tangible  evidence,  to  plunge  tliem  in  an  universe  of  vague, 
phantom-like  ideas,  and  exaggerated  sentiments,  unsettling 
tlieir  few  principles,  and  preparing  them  to  admire  only  what 
is  exaggerated  and  gigantesque. 

But  tlie  frequent  introduction  of  works,  similar  to  this 
“  Essay  on  tlie  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man  ”  is,  after  all, 
but  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  vast  increase  of  reading, 
accompanied  by  a  defective  education,  tending  directly  to  de¬ 
grade  the  intellectual  jiowers.  The  surface  of  literature  is 
covered  with  a  multiplicity  of  words.  Sentences  “  ready  cut 
and  dry  ”  upon  all  sciences  and  subjects,  are  liberally  sup¬ 
plied  to  tliose  who  are  tempted  to  turn  authors.  Whether 
tliese  liave  any  meaning — whether  that  meaning  be  true,  or 
whether  being  true  or  false,  tlie  person  employing  them,  may 
be  capable  of  embracing  it,  are  quite  different  questions.  Of 
moral  irutlis,  more  especially,  there  are  few  tliat  are  so  in  all 
the  extension  of  the  terms  ;  and  by  injudicious  employment, 

I  they  become  more  lallacioua  than  mere  falsehoods,  which 


commonly  lead  directly  to  their  own  conviction.  It  is  not 
difficult  in  the  present  state  of  literature,  for  persons  really 
incapable  of  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning,  to  string  together 
volumes  of  vague  but  plausible  matter;  producing  works 
which,  while  they  pass  muster,  tend  only  to  confuse  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  confiding  readers,  and  to  unfit  them  for  the  general 
reception  of  truth,  when  by  accident  it  falls  in  their  way. 

Mr.  Hope  was  a  philosopher  of  the  modem  school,  in 
which  a  very  small  body  of  doctrine,  derived  from  experiment 
and  observation,  is  obscured  and  overladen  with  idealism ; 
and  in  which,  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  stud3ring  what 
passes  within  their  own  mind,  its  professors  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  solely  with  abstract  and  general  terms  at  the  most  subtle 
character,  which  they  have  adopted  as  representativea  of  real 
entities.  They  have  invented  a  true  polytheism  by  their  per¬ 
sonifications  of  the  “  mind,”  “  the  will,”  “  the  reason,”  “  the 
hear^”  (meaning  the  unknown  source  of  affections)  and  we 
know  not  how  many  other  local  gods,  to  rule  over  the  nucro- 
cosm  man,  and  to  account  for  his  sayings  and  doings ;  and  by 
the  juggling  with  these  terms,  which  are  but  counters,  whose 
value  is  never  twice  the  same,  they  have  worked  up  a  system, 
which  is  to  drive  experience  out  of  credit,  and  to  supercede 
whatever  is  merely  rigorous  deduction  from  fact.  That  them 
are  occasionally  glimpses  of  truth,  and  partial  pereeptions  of 
things,  that  are  quite  provoking  in  Mr.  Hope’s  writings,  we 
very  readily  allow.  One  pitches  now  and  then  upon  sen¬ 
tences  and  pages  which  indicate  a  new  approach  to  a 
philosophy ;  but  “  heigh !  presto  begone ;”  some  vsguenem 
of  terms,  some  inconclusiveness  of  reasoning,  some  incapaehy 
for  following  a  proposition  to  ito  legitimate  consequences, 
destroys  the  whole  and  reduces  the  paragraph  to  a  ptactical 
absurdity. 

But  this  digression  is  very  little  to  our  present  purpose 
which  is  to  give  our  readers  some  of  the  choicest  thin^  io 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  volumes,  and  not  to  afflict  them  with  inelevant 
speculations  of  our  own.  The  following,  which  we  take  al¬ 
most  at  random,  abounds  in  quaint  and  original  ideas : _ 

“Few  mort^  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  permanently  blessed 
with  that  felicity  of  ‘having no  system:’  nevertheless,  moot 
of  us,  looking  back  on  young  years,  may  remember  seasoM 
of  a  light,  aerial  translucency  and  elasdeity,  and  perfect 
freedom  ;  the  body  had  not  yet  become  the  prison-boiMe  of 
the  soul,  but  was  ns  vehicle  and  implement,  like  a  creature 
of  the  thou^t,  and  altogetliec  pliant  to  its  bidding.  We 
knew  not  that  we  had  limbs,  we  only  lifted,  hur^^  and 
le^t ;  through  eye  wd  ear,  and  all  avenues  of  setwe,  caaie 
clear  unimpeded  udings  from  without,  and  from  within  is¬ 
sued  clew  victorious  force ;  we  stood  as  in  the  centre  of  Na- 
turc.  riving  and  receiving,  in  harmony  with  it  all ;  unlike 
VirgiPs  Husbandmen,  '  too  happy  6eeawM  we  did  not  know 
our  blessedness.’  In  those  days,  health  and  sickness  were 
foreign  tradidoiis  that  did  nut  concern  us ;  our  whole  being 
was  as  yet  One,  the  whole  man  like  an  incorporated  Will*— 
Such,  were  Rest  or  ever-succesoful  Labor  the  huiuMi,iot, 
mightour  life  continue  to  be ;  a  pure,  perpetual,  unregarded 
music;  a  beam  of  perfect  ahite  light,  rendering  alf  things 
visible,  but  itself  unseen,  even  because  it  was  of 
feet  whiteness,  and  no  irregular  obstruction  had  yet  broken 
it  into  colors.  The  beginning  of  Inquiry  is  Disease :  all 
Science,  if  we  consider  well,  as  it  must  have  originated  in 
the  feelinv  of  something  being  wrong,  so  it  is  and  contmues 
to  be  but  Division,  Dismemberment,  and  partial  hcaliiw  of 
the  wrong.  Thus,  as  was  of  old  written,  the  Tree  of  Know 
ledge  sprii^  from  a  root  of  evil,  and  bears  fr«dm  of  good 
and  evil.  Had  Adam  remained  in  Paradise,  there  had  been 
no  Anatomy  and  Metaphysics.” 

Our  author  takes  a  dose  survey  of  society,  which  he  looks 
i  uptm  as  a  species  of  mystic  union,  wherein  man’s  volition  plays 
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an  indispensable,  yet  a  subordinate  part — he  examines  all  its 
periods  of  sickness  and  vigor,  of  youth,  of  manhood,  decrepi¬ 
tude,  dissolution,  and  new- birth,  and  delivers  sundry  judg¬ 
ments,  which  for  sententious  boldness  and  daring  are  altogetlier 
unrivalled  in  the  history  of  criticism.  Of  the  mere  machine, 
man,  he  says : — 

”  To  understand  man,  however,  we  must  look  beyond  the 
individual  man  and  his  actions  or  interests,  uid  view  him  in 


Church  during  that  time,  having  more  and  more  decayed 
from  its  old  functions  and  influence,  and  ceased  to  have  a 
history.  And  now,  to  look  only  at  the  outside  of  tlie  matter, 
tlnnk  of  the  Tassos  and  older  or  later  Racines,  struggling  to 
raise  tlieir  oflice  from  its  pristine  abasement  of  court-jester; 
and  teach  and  elevate  the  World,  in  conjunction  with  that 
other  quite  heteroclite  task  of  solacing  and  glorifying  some 
i^Uiu  Jovis,  in  plush  cloak  and  other  gilt  or  gulden  king- 
tackle,  tliat  tiiey  in  the  interim  might  live  thereby!  Con¬ 
sider  the  iShakspeares  and  Mulieres,  plying  a  like  trade,  but 
on  a  double  inaierial ;  glad  of  any  royal  or  noble  patronage, 
combination  with  his  fellows,  it  is  in  Society  diatman  first  :  but  eliciting,  as  tlieir  surer  stay,  some  fractional  contribu- 
feels  what  he  is  ;  first  becomes  what  he  can  be.  In  Society  ,  tion  from  tlie  thick-skinned,  many-pocketed  million.  Sau- 
an  altogether  new  set  of  spiritual  activities  are  evolved  in  j  niaises,  now  bully-fighting  ‘fora  hundred  gold  Jacobuses,’ 
him,  and  tlie  old  iiimieasurably  quickened  and  strengthened.  J  now  closeted  witli  C^ueeti  Christinas,  who  blow  the  fire  with 
Society  is  the  genial  element  wherein  his  nature  first  lives  |  tlieir  own  queenly  mouth,  to  make  a  pedant’s  breakfast; 
and  grows ;  the  solitary  man  were  but  a  small  portion  of  ;  anon  cast  forth  (being  scouted  and  confuted,)  and  dying  of 
himself,  and  must  continue  for  ever  folded  in,  stunted,  and  ;  heartbreak,  coupled  with  henpeck.  Then  the  laws  of  Copy- 
only  half  alive.  ‘  Already,’  says  a  deep  Thinker,  with  more  1  right,  tlic  U,uarrel8  of  Authors,  the  Calamities  of  Authors ; 
meaning  tliau  will  disclose  itself  at  once,  ‘my  opinion,  my  I  the  ileyncs  dining  on  boiled  peasccods,  the  Jean  Pauls  on 
conviction,  gains  injinitely  in  strength  and  sureness,  tlie  ‘water;  tlie  Johnsons  bedded  and  boarded  on  fourpence- 
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moment  a  second  mind  has  adopted  it.,  Such, 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  association ;  so  wondrous  the  com 


liallpciiny  a-day.  Lastly,  tlie  unutterable  confusion  worse 
cunloutuled  of  our  Periodical  existence ;  when,  among 


lu  ns  Buiipiesi  loiiii,  is  ,  •v#  nuituiuuo  me  vem-  i  couiouuueu  oi  ouf  rcriouicai  existence  ;  wiicn,  among 

munion  of  soul  with  soul  as  directed  to  tlie  mere  act  of  j  other  phenomena,  a  Young  Fourth  Estate  (whom  all  tlie 
Knowing  1  In  other  higher  acts,  tlie  wonder  is  still  more  |  tlirce  elder  may  try  if  they  can  hold)  is  seen  sprawling  and 

manifest;  as  in  that  poruon  of  our  being  which  we  name  the  -  - ' -  '  l  -l  i.  .'t  . 

Moral :  for  properly,  indeed,  all  communion  is  of  a  moral 
sort,  whereof  such  intellectual  communion  (in  the  act  of 
knowing)  is  itself  an  example.  But  with  regard  to  Morals 
Btricdy  so  called,  it  is  in  Society,  we  might  almost  say,  that 
Morality  begins ;  here  at  least  it  takes  an  altogether  new 
form,  and  on  every  side,  as  in  living  growtli,  expands  itself. 


staggering  tumultuously  through  the  world;  as  yet  liuta 
huge,  raw-boned,  lean  cal/;  fast  growing,  however,  to  be  a 
Pharaoh’s  lean  cow — of  whom  let  the  fat  itine  beware  !  All 
this  of  the  mere  exterior,  or  dwelling-place  of  Literature, 
not  yet  glancing  at  tlie  internal,  at  the  Doctrines  emitted  or 
striven  ^ter,  will  the  future  Eusebius  and  Mosheim  have  to 
record;  and  (in  some  small  degree)  explain  to  us  what  it 


The  Duties  of  Man  to  himself,  to  what  is  highest  in  himself,  :  means.  Unfathomable  is  its  meaning;  Life,  mankind’s  Life, 
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make  but  the  First  Table  of  tlie  Law :  to  tlie  First  Table  is 
now  superadded  a  Second,  with  the  Duties  of  Man  to  his 
Neiglioor  ;  whereby  also  the  significance  of  the  First  now 
assumes  its  true  importance.  Man  has  joined  himself  with 
man  ;  soul  acts  and  reacts  on  soul ;  a  mystic  miraculous  un¬ 
fathomable  Union  establishes  itself;  Life,  in  all  its  elements, 
has  become  intensated,  consecrated.  The  lightning-sparks 


ever  from  its  unfathomable  fountains,  rolls  wondrous  on, 
another  though  tlic  same  ;  in  literature  too,  tlie  seeing  eye 
will  distinguish  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  Proto  and  Deu- 
tero-Biartyrs ;  still  less  will  the  Simon  magus,  or  Apollonius 
witli  die  golden  thigh  be  wanting.  But  all  now  is  on  an  in¬ 
finitely  tpider  scale  ;  the  elements  of  it  all  swim  far-scat¬ 
tered,  and  still  only  striving  towards  union  ; — whereby,  in- 


of  Thought,  generated,  or  say  rather  heaven-kindled,  in  j  deed,  it  happens  that  to  the  most,  under  this  new  figure, 


the  solitary  mind,  awakens  its  express  likeness  in  anodier 
mind,  in  a  thousand  other  minds,  and  all  blaze  up  together 
in  combined  fire  ;  reverberated  from  mind  to  mind,  fed  also 
with  fresh  fuel  in  each,  it  acquires  incalculable  new  Light 
as  Thought,  incalculable  new  Heat  asconverted  into  Action. 
By  and  by,  a  common  store  of  Thought  can  accumulate,  and 
be  transmitted  as  an  everlasting  posses.sion  :  Literature, 
whether  as  preserved  in  the  memory  of  Bards,  in  Rimes 
and  Hieroglyphs  engraved  on  stone,  or  in  Books  of  written 
or  printed  paper,  comes  into  exi.stencc,  and  begins  to  play 
its  wondrous  part.  Politics  are  formed ;  the  weak  submitting 
to  tlie  strong  with  a  willing  loyalty,  giving  obedience  tliat 
he  may  receive  guidance :  or  say  rather,  in  honor  of  our 
nature,  the  ignorant  submitting  to  the  wise;  for  so  it  is  in 
all  even  the  rudest  communities,  man  never  yields  himself 
wholly  to  brute  Force,  but  always  to  moral  Greatness  ;  thus 
the  universal  title  of  respect,  from  the  Oriental  Scheik,  from 
the  Sachem  of  the  red  Indians,  down  to  our  English  Sir, 


they  are  unrecognisable.” 

There  is  much  genuine  good  feeling  and  religious  interest 
in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  remarks  on  that  celebrated  champion  of 
Christianity,  the  late  Edward  Irving : — 

“  Edward  Irving’s  warfare  has  closed ;  if  not  in  victory, 
yet  in  invincibility,  and  faithful  endurance  to  the  end.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Time,  which  could  not  enlist  him  as  its  soldier, 
must  needs,  in  all  ways,  fight  against  him  as  an  enemy  :  it 
has  dune  its  part,  and  he  has  done  his.  One  of  the  noblest 
natures — a  man  of  antique  heroic  nature,  in  questionable 
modern  garniture,  which  he  could  not  wear!  Around  him 
a  distracted  society,  vacant,  prurient;  heat  and  darkness, 
and  what  these  two  may  breed  :  mad  extremes  of  flattery, 
followed  by  madder  contumely,  by  indift'erence  and  neglect, 
— these  were  the  conflicting  elements;  tins  is  die  result  they 
have  made  out  among  diem.  The  voice  of  our  ‘son  of 


implies  only  that  he  whom  we  mean  to  honor  is  our  senior,  j  thunder,’  with  iu  deep-toned  wisdom  (that  belonged  to  all 


Last,  as  the  crown  and  all-supporting  keystone  of  die  fabric. 
Religion  arises.  Tlie  devout  meditation  of  die  isolated  man, 
which  flitted  through  his  soul,  like  a  transient  tone  of  Love 
and  Awe  from  unknown  lands,  acquires  certainty,  continu- 


articulate-speaking  ages,)  never  inaudible  amidst  wildest 
dissonances  (diat  belonged  to  this  inarticulate  age,  which 
slumbers  and  somnambulates,  which  cannot  speak,  but  only 
screech  and ^bber,)  has  gone  silent  Uio  soon.  Closed  are 


ral  stuff  or  character,  amazingly  little.  Their  heroic  despe¬ 
ration,  such  as  it  was,  we  will  honor  and  even  venerate,  as  a 
new  document  (call  it  rather  a  renewal  of  that  primevd  in¬ 
effaceable  document  and  charter)  of  the  manhood  of  man. 
But,  for  the  rest,  there  were  Federations ;  there  were  Festi¬ 
vals  of  Fraternity,  ‘  the  Statue  of  Nature  pouring  water  from 
her  two  mammellea'  and  the  august  Deputies  all  drinking  of 
it  from  the  same  iron  saucer:  Weights  and  Measures  were 
attempted  to  be  changed;  the  Months  of  the  year  became 
Pluviose,  Thormidur,  Messidor  (till  Napoleon  said  III J'audra 
se  debarrasser  de  ce  Messidor,  One  must  get  this  Messidor 
sent  about  its  business  :)  also  Mrs.  Momoro  and  others  rude 
prosperous,  as  Goddesses  of  Reason  ;  and  then,  these  being 
mostly  guillotined,  Maliuinet  Robespierre  did,  witli  bouquet 
in  hand,  and  in  new  nankeen  trousers,  in  front  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  pronounce  tlie  scraggiest  of  prophetic  discourses  on  the 
Eire  Suprime,  and  set  fire  to  much  emblematic  pastebosid : 
— all  tliis,  and  an  iiiimensity  of  such,  die  Twenty-five  mil¬ 
lions  did  devise  and  accomplish ;  but  (apart  from  their  heroic 
desperation,  which  was  no  miracle  either,  beside  that  of  the 
old  Dutch,  for  instance)  this,  and  the  like  of  this,  was  almost 
all.  Their  arena  of  Sansculottism  was  the  most  original 
arena  opened  to  man  for  above  a  thousand  years ;  and  they, 
at  bottom,  were  unexpectedly  common-place  in  it.  Exag¬ 
gerated  common-place,  triviality  run  distracted,  and  a  kind 
of  universal  ‘Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,’  is  the  figure  they 
exhibit.  The  brave  Forster, — sinking  slowly  of  broken 
heart,  in  the  midst  of  that  volcanic  chaos  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  clinging  still  to  the  cause,  which,  though  now 
bloody  and  terrible,  he  believed  to  be  the  highest,  and  for 
w-hich  he  had  sacrificed  all,  country,  kindred,  fortune, 
friends,  and  life, — compares  the  Revolution,  indeed,  to  ‘an 
explosion  and  new  creation  of  the  world ;’  but  the  actors  in 
it,  that  went  buzzing  about  him,  to  a  ‘handrail  miicken,  hand¬ 
ful  of  flies.’  And  yet,  one  may  add,  this  same  explosion  of  a 
world  was  their  work  ;  the  work  of  diese — flies  1  The  truth 
i^  neither  Forster  nor  any  man  can  see  a  French  Revolu¬ 
tion;  it  is  like  seeing  the  ocean:  Poor  Charles  Lamb  com- 

Elained  that  he  could  not  see  the  multitudinous  ocean  stall, 
lU  only  some  insignificant  fraction  of  it  from  the  deck  of 
the  Margate  hoy.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  (urge  these 
severe  critics,)  that  examples  of  rabid  triviality  abound,  in 
the  French  Revolution,  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Consider 
Maxiinilien  Robespierre ;  for  the  greater  part  of  two  years, 
what  one  may  call  Autocrat  of  France.  A  poor  sea-green 
iverddtre,)  artrabiliar  Formula  of  a  man ;  without  nead, 
widiout  heart,  or  any  grace,  gift,  or  even  vice  beyond  com¬ 
mon,  if  it  were  not  vanity,  aatucity,  diseased  rigor  (which 
some  count  strengUi)  as  of  a  cramp :  really  a  most  poor 
sea-green  individual  in  spectacles ;  meant  by  Nature  for  a 
Methodist  parson  of  the  stricter  sort,  to  doom  men  who  de- 

fiartcd  from  tlic  written  confession;  to  chop  fruitless  shrill 
ogic  ;  to  contend,  and  suspect,  and  ineffectually  wresde  and 
wriggle ;  and,  on  die  whole,  to  love,  or  to  know,  or  to  be 
(properly  speaking)  Nothing : — this  was  he  who,  the  sport  of 
wracking  winds,  saw  himself  whirled  aloft  to  command  la 
premiere  nation  de  F uniters,  and  all  men  shouting  long  lifo 
to  him ;  one  of  the  most  lamentable,  tragic  sea-green  objects, 
ever  whirled  aloft  in  that  manner,  in  any  country,  to  bis  own 
swift  destruction,  and  the  world’s  long  wonder !” 


ance,  when  it  is  shared  by  his  brother  men.  ‘Where  two  |  those  lips.  Tlie  large  heart,  with  its  large  bounty,  where 
or  three  are  gathered  together’  in  the  name  of  the  highest,  I  wretchedness  found  solacement,  and  they  that  were  wander- 
then  first  does  tlie  Highest,  as  it  is  written,  ‘appear  among  |  ing  in  darkness  the  light  as  of  a  home,  has  paused.  The 

them  to  bless  them;’  then  first  does  an  Altar  and  act  of  ‘ - - ' -  -  ' -  — —  -  -  ■ 

united  Worahip  open  a  way  from  Earth  to  Heaven  ;  where¬ 
on,  were  it  but  a  simple-Jacob’s-ladder,  the  heavenly  Mes- 
•engers  will  travel,  with  glad  tidings  and  unspeakable  gifts 
for  man.  Such  is  SoeiXTV,  the  vital  articulation  of  many 
individuals  into  a  new  collective  individual :  greatly  the 


strong  man  can  no  more  :  beaten  on  from  without,  under¬ 
mined  from  within,  he  must  sink  overwearied,  as  at  night¬ 
fall,  when  it  was  yet  but  the  mid-season  of  day.  Irving  was 
forty-two  years  and  some  months  old :  Scotland  sent  him 
forth  a  Herculean  man :  our  mad  Babylon  wore  him  and 
wasted  him,  with  all  her  engines:  and  it  took  her  twelve 


most  important  of  man's  attainments  on  this  eardi ;  that  in  :  years.  He  sleeps  witli  his  fathers,  in  that  loved  birth-land  . 
which,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  all  his  other  attainments  and  |  Babylon  with  iu  deafening  inanity  rages  on ;  but  to  him 
attempu  finii  their  arena,  and  have  their  value.  Considered  henceforth  innocuous,  miheeded — for  ever.” 


•  arena, 

well,  Society  is  the  standing  wonder  of  our  existence ;  a 
true  region  of  the  Supernatural ;  as  it  were,  a  second  all- 
embracing  Life,  wherein  our  first  individual  I.ife  becomes 
doubly  and  trebly  alive,  and  whatever  of  Infinitude  was  in 
IIS  bodies  itself  forth,  and  becomes  visible  and  active.” 

The  Essay  on  the  “Memoires,  Corre.cpondance,  et  Ou- 
Trages  in^dits  de  Diderot,”  shows  Mr.  Carlyle  in  all  his  glory, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  argumentative 
composition.  We  can  only  find  room  for  a  few  remarks  on 
1 terature : — 

“Literature,  ever  since  its  appearance  in  our  European 
world,  especially  since  it  emerged  out  of  Cloisters  into  the 
open  Market-place,  and  endeavored  to  make  iuelf  room, 
and  gain  a  subsistence  there,  has  offered  the  strangest 
phases,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  done  the  strangest 
work.  Wonderful  Ark  of  the  Deluge,  where  so  much  ihat 
is  precious,  nay  priceless  to  mankind,  floau  carelessly  on¬ 
wards  through  the  Chaos  of  distracted  Times, — if  so  be  it 
may  one  day  find  an  Ararat  to  rest  on,  and  see  the  waters 
abate  !  The  History  of  Literature,  especially  for  the  last 
two  centuries,  is  our  proper  Church  History:  the  other 


henceforth  innocuous,  miheeded — for  ever.' 

Periiaps  the  ablest  written  and  most  readable  article  in  this 
collection,  is  that  on  the  “  Memoirs,  Biographical,  Literary  and 
Political,”  of  Miralieau.  As  usual,  the  reviewer  deals  in 
generalization,  and  Mirabeau  is  seldom  mentioned,  but  as 
one  of  the  many  important  actors  in  the  mighty  drama  of  tlie 
French  Revolution.  Where  do  we  find  so  much  fancy,  wit, 
and  knowledge  of  the  various  springs  rf  human  action  com¬ 
bined,  as  in  what  follows  7 

“  He  were  a  sanguine  individual  surely  that  should  turn 
to  the  French  Revolution  for  newrulesof  conduct  and  crea¬ 
tors  or  exemplars  of  mi>rality, — except,  indeed,  exemplars 
of  the  gibbetied,  in-terrorem  sort.  A  greater  work,  it  is 
often  said,  was  never  done  in  the  world’s  history  by  men  so 
smalL  Twenty-five  millions  (say  these  severe  critics)  are 
hurled  fortli  out  of  all  their  old  habitutles,  arrangements, 
harnessings,  and  garnitures,  into  the  new,  quite  void  arena 
and  career  of  Sansculottism  ;  there  to  show  what  originality 
is  in  them.  Fanfaronading  and  gesticulation,  vehemence, 
effervescence,  heroic  desperation,  they  do  show  iu  abund¬ 
ance  ;  but  of  what  one  can  call  originuity,  invention,  natu- 


W e  never  regretted  our  inability  to  enter  into  the  marrow 
of  a  subject,  more  than  we  do  on  this  occasion,  for  w'e  should 
like  of  all  things  to  have  followed  tlie  reviewer  to  the  close  of 
this  article.  After  commenting  on  the  opinion  which  men 
had  of  Miralieau’s  genius,  as  singularly  augmented  by  the 
fears  they  entertained  of  his  immorality,  he  concludes  by 
very  wisely  observing,  that  in  tliese  centuries  men  are  not 
bom  demi-gods  and  perfect  characters,  but  imperfect  ones, 
and  mere  blameable  men,  namely,  environed  with  such  short¬ 
coming  and  confusion  of  tlieir  own,  and  then  with  such 
adscititious  scandal  and  misjudgment,  that  they  resemble  less 
demi-gods,  tlian  a  sort  of  god-devils — very  imperfect  charac¬ 
ters  indeed.  Had  tlie  reviewer  h:id  a  choice  in  this  ticklish 
matter,  the  demi-god  arrangement  were  the  one,  wliich,  at 
first  sight,  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  prefer ;  in  which 
case,  he  would,  to  a  moral  certainty,  have  objected  to  the 
making  of  such  a  being  as  this  Miralieau. 

With  one  more  extract  from  another  section  of  the  fourth 
volume,  w'e  take  our  leave  of  this  work  : — 

“  Samuel  Johnson,  or  perhaps  another,  used  to  say,  there 
was  no  man  on  the  streets  whose  biography  he  would  not 
like  to  be  acquainted  with.  No  rudest  mortal  walking  there 
who  has  not  seen  and  known  experimentally  something, 
which,  could  he  tell  it,  the  wisest  would  hear  willingly  from 
him  !  Nay,  after  all  that  can  be  said  and  celebrated  abouts 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  higher  forms  of  composition  and 
utterance;  is  not  the  primary  use  of  speech  itself  this  same, 
to  utter  memoirs,  that  is,  memorable  experiences  to  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures  7  A  fact  is  a  fact ;  man  is  for  ever  the  brother 
of  man.  "That  thoi^  O  my  brother,  impart  to  me  truly  how 
it  stands  with  thee  in  that  inner  man  of  thine,  what  lively 
images  of  things  past  thy  memory  has  painted  there,  what 
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hopea,  what  thougfata,  alTeetiona,  knowledges,  do  now  dwell 
there :  for  this  and  for  no  other  object  that  i  can  see,  was  the 
gift  of  speech  and  of  hearing  bestowed  on  im  two.  I  say 
not  how  thon  feignest.  Thy  notions,  and  thousand  and  one 
Arabian  Nights,  promulgated  as  fictions,  what  are  they  also 
at  bottom  but  this,  things  that  are  in  thee,  though  only 
images  of  things  1  But  to  bewilder  me  with/alMhocdt,  in¬ 
deed;  to  ray  out  error  and  darkness, — misintelligence, 
which  means  misattainment,  otherwise  failure  and  sorrow; 
to  go  about  confusing  worse  our  poor  world’s  confusion,  and, 
as  a  son  of  Nox  and  Chaos,  propagate  delirium  on  earth; 
not  surely  with  OtU  view,  but  with  a  far  different  one,  was 
that  miraculous  tongoe  suspended  in  thy  head,  and  set 
vibrating  there  !  In  a  word,  ao  not  two  things,  veracity  and 
memoir-wrifitifr,  seem  to  be  prescribed  by  Nature  herself 
and  the  very  constitution  of  man  1  Let  us  read,  therefore, 
according  to  opportunity, — and,  with  judicious  audacity, 
review  !’° 

The  Bride  of  Fort  Edward.  8.  Colman :  New  Yorlcg 
A  portion  of  the  loose  sheets  of  this  forthcoming  production 
having  been  politely  aent  to  us  by  the  publisher,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  lay  a  sample  of  the  extraorthiiary  genius 
and  splendid  abilitiee  displayed  in  it  before  our  readers ;  so 
that,  on  the  publication  of  the  work  itaelf|  the  public  may  not 
be  startled  out  of  their  seven  senses  by  the  telat  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce.  Not  a  word  has  been  whispered  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  our  hearing,  respecting  the  authorship,  and 
what  18  more  to  be  lamented  still,  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss 
to  unfold  the  object  which  the  author  has  had  in  view,  as  to 
designate  the  work  by  any  name,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
style  of  composition  to  wliich  it  belongs. 

“  The  Bride  of  Fort  Edward  ”  consista  of  a  series  of  dia¬ 
logues,  wherein  are  made  to  figure  some  of  the  personages 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolution.  The  first 
scene  discovers  two  young  students  in  arms,  in  close  converse 
together,  commenting  with  bitter  animosity  on  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  and  occasionally  casting  glances  of  re¬ 
gret  through  the  melancholy  vista  of  the  post  The  next  scene 
introduces  us  to  a  group  of  ragged  soldiers,  of  a  most  commu¬ 
nicative  disposition,  and  as  soon  as  these  have  ex^iectorated 
tlieir  quantum  of  spleen,  and  talked  treasonable  nonsense  to 
their  heart’s  content,  two  American  officers  are  seen  advanc¬ 
ing,  whose  conference  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Scene.  T7ie  same. 

1st  Officer.  I  cannot  conceal  it  from  you,  sir ;  there  is  but 
one  feeling  about  it,  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  and  I  had  some 
chances  in  my  brief  journey — 
ind  Off.  Were  you  at  head-quarters  1 
1*;  Off.  Yes, — and  every  step  of  this  retreating  army 
only  makes  it  more  desperate.  1  never  knew  anyUiing 
like  the  mad,  unreasonable  terror  this  army  inspires.  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  Indians! — “  Bargoyne  and  the  Indians  f' — 
there  is  not  a  girl  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  that  does 
not  expect  to  see  them  by  her  father’s  door  ere  day-break. 
Colonel  Leslie,  what  were  those  men  concealing  so  carefully 
as  we  approached  just  now? — Did  you  mark  them  ? 

ind  Off.  Yes.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  the  paper  we 
were  speaking  of. 

l»t  Off.  Ay,  ay, — I  thought  as  much. 
ind  Off.  General  Arnold,  1  am  surprised  you  should  do 
these  honest  men  die  injustice  to  suppose  that  such  an  im¬ 
pudent,  flimsy,  bombastic  tirade  as  that  same  prtrclamation 
of  Burgoyne>  should  have  a  feather’s  weight  with  any 
mothers  son  of  them. 

Arnold.  A  featlier’s,  ay  a  feather’s,  just  so;  but  when  the 
scales  are  turning,  a  feather  counts  too,  and  that  is  the  pre¬ 
dicament  just  now  of  more  minds  than  you  think  for.  Colo¬ 
nel  Leslie.  A  pretty  dark  horizon  around  us  just  now,  sir, 
— another  retriment  goes  off  to-morrow,  I  hear.  Hey  ? 

Leslie.  Wliy,  no.  At  least  we  hope  not.  We  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  them  yet,  unless — that  paper  might 
work  some  mischief  with  tliem  perhaps,  and  it  would  be 
rattier  a  fatal  aflair  loo,  1  mean  in  the  way  of  example. — 
These  Green  Mounuun  Boys— 

Arnold.  Colonel  Leslie,  Colonel  Leslie,  this  army  is 
melting  away  like  a  snow-wreath.  There’s  no  denying  it. 
Your  General  misses  it.  The  news  of  one  brave  battle 
w'ould  send  tlie  good  blood  to  die  Anger’s  ends  from  ten 
tliou.sand  chilled  hearts ;  no  matter  how  fearful  the  odds; 
the  better,  the  better, — no  matter  how  large  the  loss; — for 
every  slain  soldier,  a  hundred  better  would  stand  on  the 
Acid  ; - 

Leslie.  But  then - 

Arnold.  By  all  that’s  holy,  sir,  if  I  were  head  here,  the 
red  blood  should  smoke  on  this  grass  ere  to-morrow’s  sun¬ 
set.  I  would  have  battle  here,  though  none  but  the  birds 
of  the  air  were  left  to  carry  the  tale  to  the  nation.  1  teU 
you.  Colonel  Leslie,  a  war,  whose  resources  are  only  in  the 


popular  feeling,  as  now,  and  for  months  to  come,  this  war’s 
must  be ;  a  war,  at  least,  which  depends  wholly  upon  the 
unselfishness  of  a  people,  as  this  war  does,  can  be  kept  alive 
by  excitement  only.  It  was  wonderful  ervougfa  indeed,  to 
behold  a  whole  people,  the  low  and  comfort- loving  loo,  in 
whose  narrow  bves  that  litde  world  which  uie  sense  builds 
rounds  us,  takes  such  space,  forsaking  the  tangible  good  of 
their  merry  Aresides,  tor  rags  and  wretcfaedness, — poverty 
that  the  thought  of  the  citizen  beggar  cannot  reach, — the 
Bupperless  night  on  the  frozen  Aeld ;  with  the  news  per¬ 
chance  of  a  home  in  ashes,  or  a  murdered  household,  and, 
last  of  all,  on  some  dismal  day,  the  edge  of  the  sword  or  the 
sharp  bulletending  all; — and  in  defence  of — what? — an  idea 
— an  abstraction, — a  thought: — 1  say  this  was  wonderful 
enough,  even  in  the  glow  of  the  Aral  excitement.  But  now 
that  the  Jersey  winter  is  fresh  in  men’s  memories,  and  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Bunker  Hill  are  forgotton,  and  all  have  found 
leistue  and  learning  to  count  the  cost;  it  were  expecting 
miracles  indeed,  to  beheve  that  this  army  could  bold  to¬ 
gether  with  a  policy  like  this.  Every  step  of  this  retreat,  1 
say  ag'-in,  treads  out  some  lingering  spark  of  entliusiasm. 
Own  It  yourself.  Is  nut  this  army  dropping  otf  by  hundreds, 
and  desertion  too,  increasing  every  hour,  Uiinning  your  own 
ranks  and  swelling  your  foes '{— ^d  that,  too,  at  a  crisis — 
Colonel  Leslie,  retreat  a  little  further,  some  Afty  miles  fur¬ 
ther  ;  let  Burgoyne  once  set  foot  m  Albany,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  done, — we  may  roll  up  our  pretty  declaration  as  fast 
as  we  please,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Leslie.  General  Arnold,  1  have  beard  you  to  the  end, 
though  you  have  spoken  insultingiy  of  councils  in  which  I 
have  had  my  share.  Will  you  look  at  this  little  clause  in  this 
paper,  sir.  The  excitement  you  speak  of  will  come  ere 
long,  and  that  at  a  rate  less  rtiinous  than  the  whole  army’s 
loss.  There’s  a  line — there’s  a  line,  sir,  that  will  make  null 
and  void,  very  soon,  if  nut  on  the  instant,  all  the  evil  of 
these  gulden  promises.  There’ll  be  excitement  enough  ere 
lung ;  but  better  blood  than  that  shed  in  battle  Aelds  must 
flow  to  waken  it. 

Arnold.  I  hardly  understand  you,  sir.  Is  it  this  threat 
you  point  at? 

Leslie.  Can’t  you  see  ? — They  have  let  loose  these  hell¬ 
hounds  upon  us,  and  butchery  must  be  sent  into  our  soft 
and  innocent  homes  ; — beings  tliat  we  have  sheltered  from 
the  air  of  heaven,  brows  that  have  grown  pale  at  the  breath 
of  an  ungentle  word,  must  meet  the  red  knife  of  the  Indian 
now.  Oh  Gkid,  tliis  is  war  I 
Arnold.  I  understand  you,  Colenel  Leslie.  There  was 
a  crisis  like  this  in  New  Jersey  last  winter,  I  know,  when 
our  peupk  were  flocking  to  tlie  royal  standard,  as  tlicy  arc 
now,  an(Fa  few  Aendish  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  foe 
changed  the  whole  current  in  our  favor.  It  may  be  so  now, 
but  meanwhile — 

Leslie.  Meanwhile,  this  army  is  the  hope  of  the  nation, 
and  must  be  preserved.  We  are  wronged,  sir.  Have  we 
nut  dune  all  tnat  men  could  do  ?  What  were  twenty  pitched 
battles  to  such  an  enemy,  with  a  force  like  ours,  compared 
with  the  harm  we  have  dune  them?  Have  we  notkeptthein 
loitering  here  among  these  hills  wasting  die  strengtli  tliat 
was  meant  to  tell  in  the  quivering  Abres  of  men,  on  sense¬ 
less  trees  and  stones,  paralyzing  them  with  famme,  weary¬ 
ing  them  with  unexciting,  inglorious  toil,  until,  divided  and 
dispirited,  at  last  we  can  measure  our  power  with  dicirs, 
lAdAght,  not  in  vain?  Why,  even  now  the  division  is  plan¬ 
ning  mere,  which  will  bring  them  to  our  feet.  And  what  to 
us,  sir,  were  the  hazards  of  one  bloody  encounter,  to  the 
pitiful  details  of  this  unbonored  wairfare? — We  are  wronged 
— we  are  wronged,  air. 

Arnold.  Tliere  is  some  policy  in  the  plan  you  speak  cf, 
— certainly,  there  is  excellent  policy  in  it  if  one  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  AjIIow  it  out;  but  then  you  can’t  make  Congress 
see  it,  or  the  people  either;  and  so,  after  all,  your  General 
is  supersedeu.  Well,  well,  at  all  events  he  must  abandon 
this  policy  now, — it’s  the  only  chance  left  for  him. 

Leslie.  Why  ;  how  so  ? 

Arnold.  Or  else,  don’t  you  see  ? — just  at  the  point  where 
the  glory  appears,  this  eastern  hero  steps  in,  and  receives 
it  all;  and  the  laurels  which  he  has  been  rearing  so  long, 
blow  just  in  time  to  drop  on  the  brow  of  his  rival. 

Leslie.  General  Arnold — excuse  me,  sir — you  do  not 
understand  the  man  of  w'hom  you  speak.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  glory  he  aims  at,  to  which,  all  that  you  call  by 
the  name  is  as  the  mere  shell  and  outermost  rind.  Good 
Heavens  I  Do  you  think  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  fame,  the  man  would  risk  the  fate  of  his  great  en- 
terprize?  What  a  mere  fool’s  bauble,  what  an  empty  shell 
of  iionor,  would  that  be.  If  I  thought  he  would — 

Arnold.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  lower  your  voice 
a  little,  sir ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  are  speaking  is 
just  at  hand. 


\OtheT  officers  are  seen  emerging  from  the  wood*.] 

M  Off.  Yes,  if  this  ruuior  holds.  Lieutenant  Van 
Vechten,  your  poet  is  likely  to  bectinic  one  of  mure  honor 
than  safety.  Gentlemen — Ha! — General  Arnold  I  You  are 
heartily  welcome ; — 1  have  been  seeking  you,  sir.  If  this 
news  is  anything,  the  movement  that  was  planned  for  Wed¬ 
nesday,  we  must  anticipate  somewhat. 

Jjeslie.  News  from  die  enemy.  General  ? 

Gen  Schuyler.  Stay — those  scouts  must  be  coming  in, 
Van  Vechten.  Why,  we  can  scarce  call  it  news  yet,  I  sup¬ 
pose;  but  if  this  countryman’s  talc  is  true,  Burgoyne  him¬ 


self  with  his  main  cofM  is  encamping  at  this  moment  at 
the  Millw  scarce  three  miles  above  us. 

Arnold.  Ay,  and  good  news  too. 

Leslie.  But  that  cannot  be,  sir — Alaska — 

Gen.  Schuyler.  Alaska  has  broken  faith  with  us  if  it  is, 
and  the  army  have  avoided  the  delay  we  had  planned  Cor 
them.  That  may  be.  This  man  overheard  their  scoots  in 
the  woods  just  below  os  here. 

Arnold.  And  if  it  is, — do  you  talk  of  retreat.  General 
Schuyler?  In  your  power  now  lies,  with  one  b«>ur’s  work 
perchance,  lo  make  those  lying  enemies  of  yours  in  Con¬ 
gress  eat  the  dust,  to  clear  lor  ever  your  blackened  fame. — 
Why,  Heaven  iuelf  is  interfering  to  do  yon  right,  and 
throwing  honor  in  your  way  as  it  were  1  Do  you  tA  of  re¬ 
treat,  sir,  now? 

Gen.  Sihwyler.  Heaven  has  other  work  on  hand  juM 
now,  than  rioting  the  wrongs  of  such  heroes  as  you  and  I, 
sir.  ColortefAmmd — 1  b^  your  pardon,  sir,  Congvess  has 
done  you  jusAce  at  last  iMe, — wnenj  Arnold,  you  aw 
right  as  to  the  consequence,  yet,  for  all  that,  if  this  itews  is 
true,  I  must  order  the  reueat.  My  reputation  FU  trust  in 
God’s  hands.  My  hoitor  is  in  my  own  kerning. 

\Rxeunt  sAuyler,  Leslie  and  Kan  VedUen.\ 

Arnold.  There’s  a  smoke  from  that  chimney;  are  those 
houses  inhabited,  my  bov? 

Boy.  Part  of  them,  sir.  Some  of  our  people  went  off* 
to-dav.  That  white  house  by  the  orchard-^e  old  panon- 
we  there  ?  Ay,  there  are  ladies  there  sir,  but  I  heard 
(Lionel  Leslie  saying  this  morning  ’twas  a  sin  and  a  shame 
for  them  to  stay  another  hour. 

Arnold,  Aj,  Ay.  I  fancied  the  Colonel  was  not  dealing 
in  abstractions  just  now.  [Rxetenl. 

If  the  understanding  of  our  readers  should  require  further 
illumination  toudiing  the  gist  and  scope  of  this  thrilling  con¬ 
coction,  we  will  see  what  we  can  do  for  their  comfint,  in  a 
future  number.  _ 

Sidney  Clifton ;  er,  Vicissitudes  in  hetk  Hendtpktrte.  A 
Tale  of  the  ffineteenth  Century.  Harper  dt  Brothers: 
New  Yorki 

Novels  are,  by  a  fortunate  prejudioe,  suppoeed  to  be  mere 
idle  leading.  Indeed,  a  laudable  dialiaction  from  ptrikica  and 
dissipation ;  they  are  rot  suspected  of  being  8us|Mcious ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  artfully  to  smuggle  into  their  pages  senti- 
ments,  which,  under  any  other  form,  would  not  obtain  their 
lascia  passare,  from  the  custom-houses  of  thought.  For  this 
purpose,  a  more  convenient  instrument  can  hardly  be  imag¬ 
ined  than  a  narraAve  founded  on  some  historical  event,  when 
Americans  Arst  became  a  distinct  race  of  people — when  a 
Aeld  was  created,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  their  active  du¬ 
des  as  citizens;  and  when  examples  of  individual  energies, 
successfully  exerted  in  a  public  cause,  afforded  matter  of 
pride  and  imitation  for  the  compatriot  reader.  The  hiatory 
of  America  during  the  Revolution,  is  a  continued  ceriea  of 
ready-made  romances,  inviting  the  writei  of  Aetkious  asL-na- 
Uve  to  appropriate  and  adorn  them.  Its  events  are  repleis 
with  dangers,  hazards,  and  unlooked-for  changes ;  ka  per¬ 
sonages  are  moved  by  passions  of  the  most  dramatic  depth 
and  intensity.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  charm  of  many 
writers,  whose  Actions,  but  for  the  romance  of  ha  historioat 
episodes,  would  be  scarcely  readable  by  the  modem  wor¬ 
shippers  of  “  light  literature.” 

On  the  other  hand,  materials  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as 
yet  in  America  for  the  tale  of  domestic  manners.  Society  is 
almost  wholly  interior ;  and  it  seldom  presents  to  the  world 
anything  but  a  dull,  unruffled  surface,  especially  unAtted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  novelist.  The  store-house  and  the 
counung-room — the  freedom  for  the  wedded  dame,  the  msrimge 
de  eonvenemee,  the  monotonous  winter  parties,  the  established 
“  hells”  and  the  favorite  drinking  shop,  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  American  life,  leave  but  little  room  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  love-story,  or  for  the  viciaskudes  of  a  talc  of 
drawing-room  adventure.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  tale  before  us  is  very  superior  to  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  those  which  have  of  late  been  given  to  the  world 
as  pictnresof  life  in  all  and  every  complicated  walk  of  society. 
The  author  evidently  lacks  experience.  His  dioAoii  is  neither 
glowing  nor  poetical ;  and  most  of  his  characters  waM  relief. 
But  the  story,  though  sometimes  tortuous,  moves  on  with 
interest,  and  this  is  the  great  merit  of  a  novel  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  novel  readers.  In  every  page  we  And  scattered 
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gonerel  views  of  huoian  nature,  a  clear  insight  into  drawing  originals  which  should  stand  forth  in  vigorous  pro-  in  the  numerous  and  varied  pktnonuna  which  a  large  ciljr 
particular  situations,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  motives,  pas-  portions  upon  the  canvass;  for  if  the  critic’s  “dictum  should  continually  affords  to  contemplative  man 

and  inducements  which  govern  the  looks  and  actions  of  fail  to  arrest  attention  ”  your  own  frequent  inelegancies  of  “  The  dweller  in  cities  is  enabled  at  a  glance  to  view  all 
man,  and  what  k  more  difficult  to  appreciate,  of  womankind,  language,  words  of  mere  sound  and  fury,  unless  cured  in  t  forXdrf 

Every  p&ge  bean  the  stamp  of  genuineness :  we  could  meet  time,  would  render  any  future  enort  of  your  pen  extremely  piratic  and  yielding  materials,  he  soon  becomes  in  habit  and 

with  all  the  parties  any  day  in  the  week  and  swear  to  their  doubtful  of  success.  manners  ayoc-stTOflie  of  the  mass  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 

idenuty.  But  Uus  does  not  arise  from  their  being  portraiu  of  Still  Master  “Sidney  ”  is  a  brave  youth,  and  a  bold  con-  Uvin^lamJTSThk 

individuals:  it  k  owing  to  a  greater  merit — to  their  being  true  ception  witlial ;  not  the  less  so,  because  the  author  contrives  trition  of  continual  contact  and  intercourse  thus  casts  the 

to  liie  and  nature— if  that  ntay  be  called  nature,  which,  among  to  keep  his  secret  till  the  end  of  the  book,  when  we  could  nl-  ordinary  specimens  of  humanity  in  one  uniform  mould,  its 
.  .  ,  ^  .  .,1  rt-.-  -  i  enects  on  the  more  gifted  order  of  mankind  are  ‘wide  as 

the  pretenders  to  ultra  refinement,  is  expenenced  but  as  an  most  have  boxed  his  ears  for  cheating  us  so  ingeniously,  pyjeg  asunder.’  * 

occasional  and  momentary  glow  amidst  the  freezing  vacuum  With  “Maddox’s”  confessions  we  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  for  “In  remote  districts,  where  primeval  nature  is  exhibited 

of  fashionable  and  artificial  manners.  it  is  right  that  ahero  like  “  Sidney  Clifton,”  after  having  borne  the  child  of  geni^  adapts  hts  con- 

VI  0,0.  .  ,  .  ,  •,  .  ,  ceptions  to  the  bold  and  striking  objects  that  reign  in  silent 

That  the  author  separates  himself  (and  on  just  ground  if  himself  so  stoutly,  through  so  many  trials,  and  under  so  g^d  solemn  majesty  around  him ,  but  in  the  thronced  mart, 
the  foregoing  opinions  are  sound)  from  the  common  herd  of  many  opprobious  imputations,  should  come  off  with  flying  where  the  lights  and  shallows  of  humw  character  are  con- 
book-makers,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  reflections  colors  at  last ;  but  we  could  heartily  have  pitclied  Julia  Bor-  o?dcpfcung‘^Sll'*f^elin^“wrd  ^pa!^ions“  of  ^his^kimrrnd 
on  nature’s  eccentricities  : —  rowdale  out  of  the  window,  for  blasting,  by  her  unexpected  grasps  as  it  were  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  tlioee  moral  ele- 

.  disclosures,  the  fond  hopes  of  the  heroic  Helen  Elwell,  mentswhichexerciseiiutheirsubtleandexpandcdopera- 

“The  observer  of  nature  in  all  her  phases  cannot  fail  to  .  •  ,  i  r  i  .  ■  .•  .  r  l  tions,  so  potent  an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  species, 

have  remarked  the  tendency  of  niiiid  and  matter  to  form  al-  who  is  certainly  by  lar  Uie  most  interesting  creature  of  the  Presented  in  this  view,  the  gifted  citizen  is  capable  of 
liancea  with  their  opposites.  The  delicate  tendrils  of  the  twa 


vine  embrace  the  trunk  of  the  sturdy  oak  with  sympathetic 
tenacity ;  by  the  side  of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  on  tlie 


'a  wielding  a  more  extended  influence  in  fonning  national  and 

This,  after  all,  is  a  novel  better  calculated  for  the  reader  character,  than  he  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  less 

^  .  multitudinous  communities;  nor  can  u  justly  be  averred 


verge  of  the  dizzy  precipicej  flowers,  the  beauty  of  whose  than  the  reviewer.  It  is  one  that  claims  some  praise,  yet  one  that  he  is  less  felicitous  in  the  description  of  those  natural 
tints  shame  Uie  colors  of  the  rainbow,  scalier  their  richest  whose  praise  it  is  diflicull  to  maWe  good  by  such  extracts  as  objecu  which  constitute  so  imposing  a  feature  in  must  liie- 
perfunies ;  and  around  the  riven  arch,  Uie  prostrate  column,  .  .  ^  ■  rarv  efforts. 

and  the  moiddering  fane,  vegetation  arrays  her  most  gor-  nmils  permit.  ‘*The  constant  practice  of  catching  ‘the  manners  living 

geous  trophies.  The  author’s  remarks  on  youth,  are  among  those  little  as  they  rise’  imparts  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  beautiftn 

"Alffiough,  in  the  animal  world,  the  beautiful  prediction  in  ,rems  wherein  we  liave  spied  out  promises  of  future  excel-  and  sublime,  in  both  the  mor^  and  physic^  world,  while  the 
the  inspired  volume,  that  the  ‘  hon  shall  lie  down  witli  tlie  ®  r  r  opportunities  atiorded  the  citizen  of  beholding*  nature 

lamb,’  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  still  instances  of  attach*  lence : —  in  her  simple  attire,  lend  attractifin  to  the  prospect  unknown 


lamb,’  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  still  instances  of  attach*  Icnce : —  in  her  simple  attire,  lend  attractifin  to  the  prospect  unknown 

ment  between  natures  not  less  incongruous  arc  not  wanting,  „  ^j^hough  youth  has  ever  been  heralded  as  the  season  of  observer  of  her  beauties.” 

to  puzzle  the  wits  of  e  seeker  after  ana  ogies  w  ui-  enjoyment,  yet  few  have  attempted  to  record  the  items  The  following  is  of  the  same  philosophic  cast : — 
ues.  In.tfae  freat  coUecUonofwildbeaste  in  the  roya^  am  p  uosop  cca«. 

rneiMgerie  of  London,  the  lordly  hon  formed  an  atuwhmeiit  iggs  number  would  peruse  such  detail  with  any  degree  of  “There  are  moments,  when  the  curtain  of  the  past  is 
(rfthe  most  endeanng  chwacter  with  a  whiffet  tliat  wm  gatigfadion.  So  rapid  are  die  transformations  in  the  kalei-  d^awn  from  before  our  mental  vision;— when  the  emo- 

«Krrtwn  intsx  Kin  racTA  tn  hp  nnvmir«»r1  •  nun  an  nrrnv  nt  wplU  .  ^  T  .  .  .  «  .  _ _ .i. . 


1  mi,  j  -.K  <•  transferred  to  the  canvass,  lo !  the  vision  has  departed,  to  acathed  by  sorrow,  unchanged  by  ctrcumstance.  Oh!  k 

But  if  the  material  and  animal  world  abound  with  proofs  succeeded  by  odier  views  as  beauteous  and  as  evanes-  "o*  this  recreative  power  at  once  the  type  and  the  seal  of 

ofi^e  verity  of  the  hy^the8i8,  mmM  the  phenomenon  has  But  while  this  assertion  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  tmmortality  1  Can  the  soul,  with  its  high  capacities,  its  as- 

Mhievedits  moat  wonderful  tnmnph.  At  every  step  of  our  of  juvenility,  the  measure  of  its  applies-  pirations  thatsoar  to  the  tmrd  heaven  of  intellect;  its  grasp 

journey  along  the  highway  of  life,  we  meet  gendeness  and  is  materially  chaxiged  when  we  proceed  toflie  invesd-  encircling  the  vast  myriads  of  material  systems,  and  skiri- 

modesty  hand  m  hand  with  blustenng  arrogance,  high-  u^nof  those  passions  and  feelings  which,  w^e  they  are  tng  don?  those  shadowy  repons  where  conjepure  alone 

aouled  mtcgrity  pmred  with  smooth-faced  deceit,  and  un-  fdeniified  %vith  individual  enjoyment,  exercise  a  perm/nent  wields  the  sceptre  ;  cm  it  be  that,  like  the  butterfly,  it 

bridled  bcentiousness  sus^ning  the  form  of  unsullied  pu-  over  the  destiny  aiid  after  happiness  of  their  pos-  «  desuned  to  sport  itt  litde  hour  and  descend  to  the  debase- 

nty.  The  atmehment  of  ladies  below  the  ordinarv  size  to  gessor.  The  atu-nipt,  indeed,  to  explore  the  hidden  recedes  ment  of  the  clod  and  the  worm  7  ^  ^  ^  , 

gentlemen  of  the  peuadier  standard  is  pr^overbial ;  while  ^  character,  and  ^sign  m  each  action  ite  appro-  ,  ”  Let  him  doubton  whose  spirit  the  icyhand  of  scepticism 

geruua,  with  oublmie  aspirations,  its  delicate  perception  inkectual,  unless  we  can  trace  fallen-chillin?  its  divine  sympathies  and  chaining  its 

of  the  beauuful  and  the  grand,  and  its  longinm  for  ideal  ^  throuirh  all  the  sinuosi-  Powers  of  discnmination— but  let  the  pfted  and  the  pure 


1.  1  !•  ^  ^  k*  r  11-  j  laenunea  wim  inuiviuuai  eiijoymeiju  exercise  a  permjnenv  .  - 1 - .»  \  -  \  ...j,  .. 

bridled  bcentiousness  sus^ning  the  form  of  unsullied  pu-  over  the  destiny  aiid  after  happiness  of  their  pos-  «  desuned  to  sport  m  btUe  hour  and  descend  to  the  debase- 

nty.  The  atmehment  of  ladies  below  the  ordinary  size  to  geggor.  The  atu-nipt,  indeed,  to  explore  the  hidden  recedes  ment  of  the  clod  and  the  worm  7  ^  ^  ^  , 

gentlemen  of  the  ^euadier  staudard  is  pr^overbial ;  while  ^  character,  and  ^sign  m  each  action  ite  appro-  ,  ”  Let  him  doubton  whose  spirit  the  icyhand  of  scepticism 

geruua,  with  oublmie  aspirations,  ite  delicate  perception  inkectual,  unless  we  can  trace  fallen-chilbn?  its  divine  sympathies  and  chaining  its 

of  the  beauuful  and  the  grand,  and  ite  longines  for  ideal  ^  through  all  the  sinuosi-  P^^ers  of  discnmination-but  let  the  gifted  and  the  pure 


oi  me  oeauuiui  ana  me  granu,  anu  longings  ror  laeai  ^  through  all  the  sinuosi- 

excellence,  la  ntrt  unfrequendy  content  Xo  wed  with  folly  .  ^  ehildhood,  youUi,  and  manhood.”^ 

and  deformity.  Whether  the  ancient  practice  of  placing  an  ij  y  i 

individual  near  the  person  of  the  monarch  who  was  profes-  Much  as  we  condemn  the  pedanly  of  certain  passages, 

..  ce^e  efface  U.. 

from  the  wisdom  of  royalty  were  too  intense  to  be  gazed  on  marks  of  Mr.  Borrowdale,  after  having  listened  to  his  osten- 
by  the  multitude  without  summoning  the  shadows  of  folly  tatious  display  of  learning,  is  well  worthy  of  attention 
to  mitigate  their  force,  is  not  for  transatlantic  republicans  to 

determine.  “  ‘  l  reioice.  mv  vounsr  friend.’  reolied  Mr.  Borrowdale. 


and  the  lovely  clasp  the  hopes  of  a  brighter  world  to  their 
bosoms  with  joy  and  confidence.” 

All  that  we  have  to  say  in  conclusion  is,  that  if  this  be  not 
a  leaf  from  the  book  of  reality,  it  is  a  very  amusing  fiction : 


We  have  inUmated  that  the  author  is  not  a  practised  hand. 


“  ‘  I  rejoice,  my  young  friend,’  replied  Mr.  Borrowdale, 
‘to  learn  that  one  so  young  as  yourself  has  already  devoted  ^ 
a  portion  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  his  country’s 


THE  BLIGHTED  ONE. 

From  ths  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 


Of  Ihk  we  have  ample  proof  in  the  sUly  preface  appended  to  L^ly  history,  \nfonunatel”  tw  man"y'’of’^ our  yotmg  com-  of"  Pi^lension 

the  work;  for  whatever  arrogance  and  self-complacency  irymen  devote  what  little  attention  they  bestow  on  l^ary  have  elapsed  since  the'las^  of  thLe  who'^ere' united  *bvrel^ 
..  ,  ,  j  j  •  pursuits  to  the  perusal  of  the  ephemeral  European  produc-  “«ve  eiap^a  since  me  last  oi  inose  wno  were  unjiea,  oy  rcia 

have  suggested,  common  prudence  and  experience,  which  the  American  press  brings  forth  in  such  profu-  Honship,  to  Ella  Hanoood,  have  been  in  their  graves;  and 

would  certainly  have  willidrawn.  After  perusing  the  follow-  sion.  The  resell  is,  that,  if  they  visit  foreign  shores,  their  ^  know  of  none  to  whom  Uie  story  can  be  known,  or  who 

ing  reprehensible  paragraph,  we  were  anabled  to  understand  ^  valuable  infoMation  connected  can  ’ 

^  ^  ^  ,  With  iheir  country  s  literature,  history,  and  institutions,  ren-  and  that  one,  it  it  should  meet  his  eye,  must  feel  deeply 

why  the  pop-gun  of  a  certain  inveterate  snarler,  and  would-  ders  them  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  enlightened  and  bitterly.  Ella  Harwoed,  I  said,  was  her  name.  She 
be-chtic,  was  so  suddenly  let  off  upon  “  Sidney  Clifton”  on  foreigners,  while  the  national  character  suftera  in  conse-  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  sea  captain,  who  for  twenty 
the  latter’s  first  appearing  on  the  stage  of  Uterarv  life.  “  The  specimens  of  our  population  thus  ye^  had  c^manded  one  of  Uio«  “  floating  palaces”  wluch 

,  ....  .  thrust  on  their  nouce.  sail  regularly  between  New  \  ork  and  Liverpool.  He  was 

learned  cntic,  it  is  true,  may  expose  defects  and  prove  discre-  followin''  extracts,  as  we  have  eiven  the  fibten  years  of  age,  leaving 

pancies ;  but  hk  dictum  either  fails  to  arrest  attention,  or  is  .  ^  °  e  r  n  ^  1  l  ‘‘  lovely  widow,  with  the  charge  of  Ella  and  a  younger  sister, 

drowned  in  the  shouts  of  general  applause.”  ^  P««nt  excellence,  but  as  Mrs.  rfarwood,  at  the  death  of  her  husl^ind,  lisse^  but  a 

bul.llowj.U)whi,periny.ur«.n-  I- 

fidential  ear,  that  this  bravado  sounds  vastly  like  the  obstrep-  |  denounced  :  it  fails  and  he  k  ruined,  and  lo!  the  fates  are  I  '7*'"*  Pcnteelly.  The  intelligent 


Bravo,myvalkntrir!  nodoubtyoufeelmostrtrongwherep"™-  -  J  ker  fo 

we  deem  you  weakest ;  but  allow^  to  whisper  in  your  con-  ^  ^enmre,ThTch“h\.  be\^r  sL^fd  at  onte  h^^  1  i‘ 

fidential  ear,  that  this  bravado  sounds  vastly  like  the  obstrep-  denounced  :  it  fails  and  he  k  ruined,  and  lo !  the  fates  are  I  'V*'^**  would  eMble  her  to  live  genteelly.  The  intelligence 
erous  cries  of  a  child  in  the  dark,  who  pitches  up  hk  voice  to  i  his  sworn  foes :  the  philosopher  broaches  a  favorite  theory,  i  “  ‘Uj  1  o  u  "  r™  over  her  like  the  breath  of 

•k  ^  k:  1  n...  :  ^  k  .k  r  --k.i-  1  I  *»»d  when  practical  application  exbibiu  his  defects,  it  is  his  |  desert,  and  lell  her  for  awhile  in  rums — desolate  and  for- 

the  topmost  of  his  lungs,  m  order  to  chase  away  the  frightful  ,  unfortunate  destiny :  Uie  mechanic  expends  his  substance  j  saken.  Ella  too,  wei>t  m  very  sorrow— but  it  was  only  for  a 
phantoms  of  hk  youthful  imagination.  Much  as  we  have  1  in  building  casUes  in  the  air,  instead  of  brick  and  mortar  j  few  days.  The  child  shed  tears ;  but  the  mother's  sorrow 
commended  your  efforts,  and  admired  your  mgenuity— for  in  1  habitations  on  earth,  and  as  a  breath  resolves  them  into  their  .  was  of  a  deep  kind.  There  k  a  bitterness  which  dries  up 
,  ,  ,  ,  j  L  i  ^  ,  originsl  elements,  the  gods  hsve  interposed  for  their  de-  1  the  very  fountam  of  our  tears — a  grief  which  smothers  itself 

truth,  we  have  been  very  mucli  pleased  with  Uiese  volumes  1  .tructiun ;  while  the  poUticisn,  whose  selfish  views  are  evi-  in  the  heart  until  it  bursts  it  Elia  wept,  as  we  said,  but  she 
— we  are  bound  in  all  honesty  to  tell  you,  that  before  the  '  dent  through  professions  of  regard  for  the  dear  people,  1 ,1^,  100  young  to  weep  always.  Almost  the  first  thing  she 
“  shouts  of  general  applause”  can  solace  your  insatiate  |  ®bsrges  his  defeat  to  ingratitude  and  stars !  Lo!  one  Uiing  [  ^jje  first  paroxysm  of  griei;  was  the 

.  ,  ,  .  ^  j’.*  bay*  obsen-ed  amung  the  som  of  men,  and  that  u  Uie  1  destitution  and  loneliness  of  her  mother  and  sister.  She  was 

vanity,  you  must  learn  to  be  more  at  home  m  every  part  of ,  diem«iuon  to  den^,  stoutly,  that  their  mishaps  CTeronginaie  !  ^  p,, .  ^ut  this,  the  first  cloud  of  sorrow  which 

your  wibjeot,  and  to  display  stronger  powers  in  analyzing  1  wiUi  Uiemstlvee.  over  her  soul,  brought  a  change  over  her  nature :  the 

those  principles  which  Ik  deep  in  the  human  breast,  and  in  |  Literary  talent  finds  a  rare  opportunity  for  development !  wild,  gay  girl,  put  on  the  woman,  and  one  week  of  sorrow 


lations  on  earth,  and  as  a  breath  resolves  them  into  their  |  was  of  a  deep  kind.  There  k  a  bitterness  which  dries  up 
inal  elements,  the  have  interposed  for  their  de-  j  the  very  fountam  of  our  tears — a  grief  which  smothers  itself 
ction ;  while  the  politician,  whose  selfish  views  are  evi-  in  the  heart  until  it  bursts  it  Elia  wept,  as  we  said,  but  she 
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did  what  years  ooukl  not  She  had  just  completed  her  edu- 
catioB  when  the  intelligence  of  her  father’s  death  reached 
them,  and  in  one  week  after,  her  plans  were  laid.  Nature 
had  given  her  a  voice  surpassingly  sweet,  and  an  ear  of  most 
discriminating  delicacy.  After  some  persuasion  she  obtained 
the  consent  a(  her  mother  to  spend  a  year  more  in  making 
herself  perfect  in  music ;  after  which,  she  hoped  by  giving 
private  lessons  in  vocal  music  and  on  the  piano,  to  sustain 
^eir  snrudl  family  in  the  genteel  way  in  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  live. 

The  year  passed  away.  No  sooner  were  her  qualifications 
known,  than  her  pupils  increased  to  as  many  as  she  could 
attend  to.  Two  years  passed  in  this  manner,  and  Ella  was 
happy,  perfectly  happy  m  her  new  employment,  for  she  was 
pa^onately  fond  of  it— and  still  more  was  she  happy,  for 
she  saw  that  she  was  lightening  the  grief  of  a  fond  parent, 
and  was  able  to  support  and  educate  her  young  sister.  Yes, 
she  was  happy,  and  a  more  joyous  family  could  not  be  found. 
Often  when  they  were  alone,  after  tlie  duties  of  the  day, 
would  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Harwood  fill  with  tears,  as  she 
clasped  her  daughter  to  her  bosom,  saying,  “Oh !  Ella!  you 
are  a  dutiful  c^d ;  but  for  you,  and  I  sliould  ere  this  have 
joined  your  father  in  a  holier  world  and  Julia,  her  sister, 
as  slie  hung  about  her  neck,  now  playing  witli  her  glossy 
ringlets,  and  now  impressing  a  deep,  long  kiss  upon  her  velvet 
lip,  would  say,  “  Dearest  Ella !  1  am  going  to  be  like  you 
when  I  grow  up.”  Y es,  she  teas  happy — liappy  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  doaUng  motlier,  a  beautiful  and  adoruig  sister.  Her 
bosom  was  peaceful  as  tiie  summer  lake,  sleepmg  in  Uie  silent 
beams — it  was  the  home  of  htdiowed  atl'eciions,  and  Uiey  had 
rendered  it  calm  and  holy.  The  psssions  liad  never  been 
there,  or  if  they  had,  they  slumbered.  And  blessed  liad  she 
been  if  the  storm  had  ever  been  shut  out. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  early  summer — the  day  liad  been 
hot  and  sultry, — an  hour  or  two  before  iu  close,  a  heavy 
storm  had  blown  up,  and  one  of  her  pupils  had  remained  on 
account  of  the  rain.  She  and  Ella  were  ptissnig  the  time  ui 
conversation,  and  playing,  alternately,  on  Uie  piaiia  Her 
spirits  were  remarkably  buoyant,  and  she  could  scarce  tell 
why,  for  she  had  been  dull  all  day  until  now.  She  was 
nearly  eighteen,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  beauty.  Her  form 
was  rather  small  and  delicate,  and  this  day  she  looked  like  a 
very  sylph.  Her  hair  was  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and 
lay  wrapt  in  rich  rmd  luxuriant  tresses  about  a  pearly  neck 
and  Ixisom,  which  a  light  summer  dress  showed  to  bewitch¬ 
ing  ad  vantage — her  forehead  was  large,  and  our  phrenologists 
would  have  said,  betokened  uncommon  richness  of  iiitellect- 
Her  eyes  were  downcast  and  curtained  with  long  lashes, — 
but  when  turned  up  they  were  full  and  lustrous,  and  tf  a 
deep  hazel.  Her  cheek  was  only  gently  tinted,  and  her 
small  lips  were  of  a  rich  damask  red.  but  wliat  was  the 
most  attractive,  was  tlie  innocence  and  punty  written  in  every 
lineament ;  it  seemed  the  index  of  a  soul  of  surpassing  love¬ 
liness,  and  then  that  pensive  expression  whicli  bespeaks 
modesty,  and  checks  at  once  every  feeling  of  intrusion.  Such 
was  Ella  Harwood. 

It  was  still  raining,  and  the  broad,  scattered  drops  of  a 
summer  shower  came  pattering  against  the  window.  But  the 
bright  sun  was  peering  through  the  broken  clouds— lighting 
up  the  room  wiin  his  slanting  rays.  Ella  was  playing  on  die 
instrument  before  her,  and  pouring  out  one  of  her  richest 
strains  in  all  the  joyousness  of  her  l:ght  heart  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  young  female  domestic,  and  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  of  fashionable  appearance  and  about  the  nuthlle 
stature,  stood  within  the  room.  Elia  did  not  hear  the  door 
open,  nor  did  she  notice  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  but 
went  on  with  her  song,  with  all  the  freedom  and  gaiety  wliich 
her  spirit  could  command. 

The  stranger,  it  was  evident,  was  delighted— he  listened, 
as  if  entrance.  He  had  heard  much  of  what  is  called  sing¬ 
ing,  but  he  now  thought  that  the  burning  Sappho  held  hun 
spell-bound.  The  strain  ended ;  Elia  rose  from  the  music 
stool  with  a  laughing  “  Heigh  ho,”  and  immediately  her  eyes 
turned  upon  the  stranger,  while  at  the  same  moment  her  pupil 
S^ioke;  “  My  brother.  Miss  Harwood.”  As  may  be  im^- 
ined,  Ella  blushed  deeply — her  face  was  flushed  with  crim¬ 
son,  and  from  the  transparency  of  her  skm,  you  could  see  the 
color  rise  mantling  to  her  temples, — and  tlien  when  the  em¬ 
barrassment  was  over,  it  subsid^  as  do  the  rosy  clouds  of 
sunset,  fiunter  and  fiunter,  until  they  repose  in  their  natural 
hues. 

Alfred  Liston  noticed  the  visible  confusion ;  but  it  was 
not  that  affected  embarrassment  which  fashionable  ladies  so 
often  put  on,  when  they  would  look  innocent  and  lovely.  Mr. 
Lyston,  though  youiu,  had  travelled  much ;  he  hod  mingled 
with  the  gentdity  of  Europe — he  had  studied  man,  and  as  he 
thought,  Koman  ;  and  be  Wd  almost  adopted,  as  a  part  of  his 
creed,  t^  execrable  and  libertine  sentiment  of  Pope : 

“  That  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

While  at  home  he  had  seen  but  little  to  contradict  it,  as  his 
mother  was  devoted  to  a  giddy  and  fashionable  life,  and  his 


sister,  when  he  left  home,  was  too  young  to  exert  any  influence 
upon  his  mind.  As  was  hinted,  he  had  returned  from  aluroad. 
His  manners  and  his  appearance  were  certainly  improved, 
but  the  heart,  the  heart  was  dreadfully  warped  by  the  wild 
philosophy  a^  skepticism  of  the  Frencii  and  Qennan  schools. 

But  we  have  forgotten  ourselves.  Young  Lyston  noticed 
Ella’s  embarrassment — he  perceived  it  was  unanccted,  and  in 
her  &ce  he  thought  he  saw  that  wliich  he  bad  only  dreamed 
of  before — innocence  with  beauty.  To  him,  she  seemed  an 
angel  in  human  form.  He  had  formed  in  his  own  mind,  the 
beau  ideal  oS  the  woman  he  could  love — he  thought,  however, 
that  such  an  one  lived  but  in  liis  dreams.  It  was  too  perfect 
to  be  embodied  in  human  frailty.  He  had  sakl,  “  If  1  find 
such,  1  will  bow  and  worsliip ;  if  not,  never.”  But  in  the 
beautiful  form  before  him,  he  saw  his  bright  dream  shadowed 
forth.  He  felt  it,  and  tlie  feeling  was  irresistible  !  He  was 
himself  emliarrassed,  and  apologised,  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
for  his  intrusion ;  stauiig  that  he  had  just  dropped  in  fur  Uie 
purpose  of  taking  his  sister  home.  The  rain  continued,  and 
Ella  requested  lum  to  be  seated.  Never  did  Alfred  Lys  on 
feel  in  so  much  of  what  is  quaintly  called  “  a  flutter,”  m  the 
presence  of  any  lady.  He  tried  to  talk,  but  Uie  more  he  tried, 
the  greater  lus  inability.  His  sister,  however,  relieved  liim, 
by  a^iiig  Miss  Harwu^  to  favor  Uiem  wiUi  a  favorite  piece 
of  music,  and  as  Mr.  Lyston  joined  in  the  request,  she  was 
prevailed  on  to  comply.  W  hen  she  had  finished,  he  expressed 
unbounded  pleasure,  but  did  it  so  deliciitely,  that  she  eould 
not  but  teel  a  sort  of  pride.  A  few  general  remarks,  and  Mr. 
Lyston  wiUidrew  with  his  sister.  Now  Ella  h^  never  been 
in  love,  nor  was  she  now  in  love.  It  would  be  foolish  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  she  should  tall  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  Uien  in  his  company  only  half 
an  hour  or  so.  But  she  thought  him  handsome,  pleasant  and 
tery  agreeable  ;  and  now,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
thought  she  would  like  to  have  a  brother,  a  brother  too  like 
Miss  Lyston’s.  She  did  not  know  but  that  she  could  love 
him  if  he  were  her  brother. 

Oh !  who  can  trace  the  workings  of  the  heart  divine  7  Who 
can  tell  where  its  rushing  thoughts  will  bear  us  7  Like  the 
fixed  stars,  we  see  and  feel  their  influence, — they  warn  us  of 
our  destiny — but  are  lodged  so  deeply,  that  they  cannot  be 
told — Uie  heart  is  as  uutaUiomable  as  the  depths  of  either ! 
It  was  so  with  Ella !  An  idol  had  enthroned  itself  upon  the 
altar  of  her  heart,  unacknowledged,  though  she  felt  it ;  but 
she  knew  not  that  it  would  remam  there,  until  the  shrine  on 
whicli  it  rested  was  crumbled  (m*  crushed. 

WiU)  a  boundmg  step  she  entered  the  sitting  room,  where 
she  found  her  mother.  She  flew  towards  her,  and  bending 
over  her  side,  gave  her  the  accustomed  evening  kiss. 

“Let  me  liave  one  more  of  those  sweet  kisses,”  said  Mrs. 
Harwood,  as  slie  raised  her  afi'ecuonate  face.  “  Oh  I  Ella ! 
you  are  so  like  the  weaUier ;  when  we  parted  after  dinner, 
your  face  was  long  os  Mrs.  Maw  bry’s  Madonna,  and  I  thought 
that  the  dark  clouds  then  coming  up  were  casUng  their  sombre 
shadows  over  your  laughing  eyes ;  but  you  are  now  as  light 
and  lovely  as  Iris  herself,  as  she  rambles  about  gathering  a 
fresh  bunch  of  field-flowers,  yet  dripping  with  the  evening 
shower.” 

“  Now,  mother,”  said  Ella ;  “  since  you  are  so  classical,  do 
complete  the  figure,  and  say  that  another  Phoebus  has  dia¬ 
pers^  the  clouds,  aikl  revealed  to  you  your  lovely,  laughing 
Iris.  You  don’t  know  that  I  have  had  a  visit  from  one,  who, 
though  not  altogether  an  Apollo,  may  be  as  attractive.” 

This  she  said  in  all  the  simplicity  of  her  gentle  nature.  As 
she  finished,  tea  was  brought  in,  and  while  partaking  of  their 
light  meal,  Ella  told  of  her  accidenial  visitor,  and  described 
his  person  and  manners  with  so  much  spirit,  that  her  mother 
could  perceive  that  the  impression  left  upon  her  heart  was  not 
a  light  one  ;  but  supposed,  as  it  was  a  mere  accidental  visit, 
tliey  would  scarcely  meet  again,  and  that  a  little  time  would 
set  everything  right. 

Alfred  was  not,  as  Ella  hinted,  a  very  Apollo  in  figure,  for 
he  was  rather  too  sliort,  but  still  Ids  figure  was  dignified  anil 
commanding.  A  profusion  of  rich  and  bushy  locks  covered  a 
large  and  handsome  head — his  eye-brows  were  dark  and 
heavy,  under  which  beamed  two  full-orbed,  piercing  eyes, 
which  told,  when  they  met  your  own,  that  they  pierced  tar 
down  into  the  human  heart  His  physk^nomy,  to  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  persons,  would  not  be  pleasing — its  expression 
bordered  on  the  severe,  for  he  always  seemed  engaged  in  deep 
thought  This  was  what  pleased  Ella ;  she  saw  this,  but 
marked  also  that  he  could  relax  that  brow — that  he  could 
make  himself  the  most  agreeable  of  men — that  when  he  did 
smile  he  was  irresistible.  She  loved  to  see  a  thoughtful,  a 
dignified  man — and  looked  with  sovereign  contempt  on  your 
always  smiling,  ever  simpering  fops. 

Days  passed  away — nay,  almost  two  weeks  passed,  and 
yet  the  visit  was  not  repeat^  It  was  not,  however,  that  he 
was  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  Ella.  But  he  knew  well 
how  to  wrap  his  snares  about  a  woman’s  heart.  He  saw  at 
the  first  visit  tliat  the  charm  luul  been  laid,  and  he  left  time  and 
absence  to  work  up  in  her  imaginings  those  feelings  which  he 


knew  would  secure  her  aflections.  He  knew  that  woman 
does  not  always  love  the  heart  that’s  surrendered  too  readily : 
she  would  rather  win  a  once  unwilling  heart ;  nay,  she  would 
rather  conquer  a  proud  and  haughty  soul,  than  accept  a  weak 
and  willing  lover.  He  knew  this,  and  therefore  did  not  wiA 
to  ^ow  his  feelings.  Tis  true,  he  once  sent  her  a  rose, 
which  he  plucked  with  seeming  carelessness,  as  he  strolled 
down  the  garden  walk  with  his  sister,  as  she  was  on  her  way 
to  Ella’s,  and  told  her  to  give  it  to  Miss  Harwood,  with  his 
compliments.  His  sister,  simple  hearted  creature,  carried  the 
gif^  without  supposing  that  her  brother  had  any  definite 
object  in  sending  it — but  said,  as  she  handed  it  to  Ella,  that 
she  guessed  it  was  merely  one  of  his  odd  whims. 

This  rose  opened  a  world  of  thought  to  Ella.  She  had 
begun  to  think  that  she  was  forgotten ;  but,  said  she,  he  must 
at  least  give  me  a  passing  thought.  Then  she  would  con¬ 
ceive  it  was  more  tlian  a  pasiung  thou^U  Was  it  not 
emblematic  of  something  7  Did  it  not  betoken  respect  7 
“  Flora  Dictionaries,”  were  so  different  that  she  could  not 
determine  what  a  damask  rose  mermt ;  in  her  own  it  meant 
“  I  own  thy  charms,”  but  site  could  not  tell  whether  Alfiad, 
as  Eastern  lovers  do,  talked  with  flowers— or,  if  he  did,  that 
she  had  divined  his  llioughts— or  whether  he  meant  any  thing 
at  all,  and  tliat  it  was,  as  his  sister  remarked,  a  mere  whim. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  although  it  withered  in  an  hour,  it  was 
worn  for  two  days  in  her  belt,  as  near  the  heart  as  possible, 
and  afterwards  carefully  preserved  as  the  last  legacy  of  a 
loved  and  absent  one. 

At  length  a  visit  was  made,  with  a  pit^r  excuse,  of  course. 
We  will  not  detain  tlie  reader  with  an  account  of  it,  or  of  the 
feelings  of  Ella.  Lyston  saw  tluit  the  spell  had  already 
bound  her — that  she  was  chained — that  t.  e  was  his  own. 
For  some  weeks  his  visits  were  at  intervals.  He  woulu  fre¬ 
quently  send  her  pieces  of  the  latest  music,  and,  gf  course,  go 
to  hear  them  played ;  and  often,  often  would  he  listen  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  lover,  as  her  tapering  fingers  eoursed 
over  the  notes  before  her,  mingling  their  dulcet  tones  with  her 
own  sweet  voice,  which  threw  aoout  him  the  witchery  and 
minstrelsy  of  Heaven.  At  such  times,  he  felt  the  influeneeof 
angelic  purity,  and  his  guilty  and  proud  soul  seemed  readyto 
bow  in  true  adoration  I^fore  its  spotless  shnne. 

It  was  the  last  week  of  August.  It  was  the  hour  when 
the  golden  clouds  were  just  brushed  away,  and  the  sprinkled 
stars  were  beginning,  one  by  one,  to  look  down  on  earth. 
The  world  seemed  uranquillized.  Bustle  and  hilarity  broke 
not  the  silence  of  the  holy  hour.  Even  guilt  seemed  to  hare 
fled  away,  or  at  least  to  slum  tier — and  tne  sacred  hallowed¬ 
ness  of  earth’s  young,  primeval  eiichanlmeat  impregnated 
the  very  air. 

A  noble  looking  youth  sat  in  a  retired  garden,  with  one 
arm  thrown  about  the  waist  of  a  beautiful  girL  B^  seemed 
absorbed  in  deep  contemplation.  The  eyes  of  the  young 
female  were  turned  upward  to  tlie  heavens,  and  aeen^  to 
imbibe  its  calm  delight. 

“  Ella !”  said  the  young  m^  “  thou  art  a  meditative  eraa- 
ture.  Where  are  thy  cEiste  imaginings  bearing  thee  7  Hast 
thou  been  visiting  thy  companions,  the  city  messengers  of 
Heaven  7  for  thou  dost  in  very  truth  look  like  one  of  them.” 

“  No,  Alfred !”  said  Ella  blushingly — “  1  make  no  such 
romantic  visits ;  but  I  was  wondering  whether,  wl.en  we  are 
disrolied  of  these  firail  bodies,  we  would  not  permitted  to 
visit,  in  our  aiiy  flight,  those  beautiful  stars  whicn  now  seem 
BO  pure  and  lustrous,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  they 
are  the  alKxles  of  sinless  beinga  Yes--«nd  I  was  thinking 
that  there  friends  might  meet  again.  Oh  I  1  almost  think  that 
tlie  spirit  of  my  beloved  parent  now  dwells  in  that  bright  one 
there,  and  even  now  looks  down  upon  liis  fatherless  child. 
Do  you  not  think  it  may  be  so,  Alfred  7” 

It  was  hinted  that  Lyston  was  skepticaL 

“  Yes,  Ella,  I  try  to  think  so ;  but  k  is  seldom  that  such 
holy  tlioughts  find  entrance  to  this  lioaom.  1  would  love  to 
think  ^  if  it  were  only  for  your  sake.  But  darkness  will 
throw  its  heavy  drapery  over  the  future.  1  do  feel  something 
here — a  restlessness  and  reaching  after  an  undefined  and 
indefinable  something.  1  sometimes  think  it  is  the  immortalky 
of  our  nature  speak^  within ;  but  still  it  is  dark.  Oh !  1 
would  give  worhis  to  possess  thoughts,  pure  and  holy  as 
your  own.” 

Ellla  seemed  almost  shocked  at  these  exprossiona;  These 
were  the  first  doubu  she  had  ever  heard  him  express,  with 
regard  to  any  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  She  turned  towards 
him,  with  an  almost  Uarful  eye,  which  told  the  deep  interest 
she  felt  in  him,  and  said — 

“Surely,  Alfred,  you  cannot  doubt  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches  so  plainly  7  You  cannot  doubt  of  what  your  own 
nature  speaks  7  Oh !  do  not  indulge  such  dark  thoughts ; 
they  cannot  be  the  suggestions  of  your  own  reflecting  mind. 
Some  evil  power  hath  been  at  work.  Say,  Alfired,  can  you 
think  that  we  shall  not  meet  in  purer  worlds  7  Oh  I  if  1 
thought  so— I — I” — 

She  was  going  to  say  more,  and  for  a  moment  a  deep 
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blush  crimsoned  her  face,  as  though  she  feared  she  l>ad  said 
too  muclu 

“My  own  Ella!"  answered  Alfred;  “it  must  be  sa  I 
alre^y  feel  a  change  upon  my  spiriu  No ;  1  cannot  myself 
endure  the  thought,  that  when  this  earthly  frame  gives  way — 
this  wicker-work  is  destroyed,  that  the  caged  bird  now  strug¬ 
gling  within  me  sliall  be  anniliilated — it  will  o’erswwp  this 
decaying  world.  No,  it  must  not,  it  cannot  be  annihilated. 

No — no°  If— if  we  cannot” - 

Here  he  paused — and  his  nerves  trembled.  He  was  about 
to  reveal  that  which  would  have  laid  open  his  own  buried 
thoughts — that  which  would  have  sounded  to  Ella  asadeatli 
knelU*  She  perceived  not  his  hesitancy,  and  he  cont.nued- 
“  Yes,  Ella !  I  feel  a  flame  now  burning  in  my  bosom, 
which  my  nature  tells  me  is  quenchless — it  will  blaze  more 
intensely,  and  /“or  et>er— it  will  outlast  all  that  is  earthly 
Oh!  Ella!  our  destiny  is  one,  and  we  are  immortal.” 

And  he  drew  the  object  of  Uiese  fond  remarks  still  closer  to 
his  breastr-pressing  his  burning  lips  to  her  marble  forehead, 
whilst  her  own  heart  beat  tumultuously  under  its  heaving 
bosom.  It  was  the  first  token  of  what  she  thought  liallowed 
love.  She  thought  it  sealed  her  for  ever  his. 

Oh !  woman  thou  art  a  cliarmed  bird !  thy  unsuspecting  na 
tore  destroys  thee— thy  affections  are  too  deep  for  thy  de 
fV  ncelessness — love  to  thee  is  thy  very  being !  Man  !  oh 
I  ’an!  thou  art  a  seipent ;  subtle,  subtle  as  that  which  be 
witched  primeval  woman !  Thy  affections  are  shallow  as 
thy  own  shallow  hesut,  and  love  to  tliee  is  but  a  toy — a  play 
t^! 

“The  thought  is  withering ! 

Did  he  then  win  my  love,  to  throw  it  by 
As  lightly  as  he  did  an  unpriced  gift? 

Peace !  peace  I  my  troubled  heart,  for  thou  shalt  break 
Ere  I  complain." 


That  night  was  to  Ella  the  infiincy  of  a  fresh  and  joyous 
existence.  He  had  said  as  much  as  that  he  loved  her,  and 
that  their  destiny  should  be  one.  After  they  parted,  slie  re¬ 
tired  to  her  chamber,  and  seated  herself  at  the  open  window. 
The  moon  was  riding  at  f^ull  zenith,  flooding  all  below  in  its 
pale  and  mellow  light.  There  she  sat,  gazing  at  the  light 
douds  as  they  went  flitting  past  night’s  lovely  sovereign, 
was  a  Sabbath  night  of  nature,  and  slie  lay,  resting  like 
dreaming  inftmt,  quiet  and  peaceful  in  iu  innocent  slumbers 
Ella  felt  the  holy  calm.  Earth  had  never  before  looked  so 
beautiful.  She  thought  it  could  not  be  a  cursed  thing — it 
aeemed  so  gentle  and  spotless !  She  thought  she  could  even 
hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  as  they  went  hymning  around 
the  throne  of  the  Ornnipotcnt  On^  vibrating  in  sweetest 
harmony  with  her  own  holy  musings.  Here  she  8.U,  and  she 
could  have  done  so  until  morning ;  but  a  dark  cloud  arose, 
blackening  the  heavens.  She  sliuddered — she  felt  it  was  still 
c/UNgtng  world — that  storm  and  tempest  often  wreck  the 
most  lovely  of  earth’s  sceneries.  Aye,  she  felt  more.  She 
felt  that  a  change  miglU  come  over  her  fondest  anticipations 
— that  the  spirit  of  the  storm  might  lash  with  remorseless  and 
overwhelming  fury  the  quiet  of  her  own  retired  bosom.  She 
addressed  herself  to  sleep — first  pouring  a  heartfelt  prayer 
God,  that  Heaven’s  smiles  might  not  cliange  to  frowns — or 
at  least  that  she  might  have  strengtii  given  her  to  bear  all 
eiuihly  vicissitudes,  and  that  at  last  her  spirit  might  repose 
beyond  the  reach  of  storms  And  did  she  pray  only  fur 
herself  ?  No.  F’rom  the  intensity  of  her  heart’s  love,  she 
breathed  a  fervent  aspiration  for  Uiat  one  who  now  almost 
shared  the  devotions  which  should  lielong  to  God  only,  that 
Heaven  would  reclaim  him  from  his  dark  and  misty  wander¬ 
ings,  and  pour  light  from  the  fountain  of  all  truth  into  the 
gloomy  caverns  of  his  mind. 

Alfred  LA’sion  has  been  seen  yielding  to  the  winning  in¬ 
fluence  of  female  charms.  He  has  been  seen  subdued  by 
love— bowing  at  the  altar,  we  were  going  to  say  of  pure 
affection — but  no,  he  had  not :  he  had  felt  its  influence,  he 
had  struggled  against  its  mastery — and  it  was  with  bitter 
pride,  that  he  boasted  he  was  not  yet  its  glare.  No ;  the  God 
of  his  idolatry  was  ambition,  and  at  times  it  raged  through 
Ilia  veins,  until  it  maddened  every  pulse,  and  he  devoted  upon 
its  altar  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection,  and,  if  it  were  need¬ 
ful,  his  very  life. 

On  the  night  Ella’s  breast  was  so  peaceful,  his  was  per¬ 
turbed  with  the  wildest  passions — the  whirlwind  had  been  let 
loose.  He  felt  that  she  was  lovely — that  slie  was  all  his  heart 
could  wish  ;  but  she  was  not  rich ;  and,  wliat  was  still  worse, 
she  was  comparatively  unknown.  Her  relatives  were  few 
and  uninflueiitial,  and  if  he  married  her,  it  would  be  for  her 
own  charms.  He  had  other  prospects:  other  connections 
might  be  formed,  which  would  secure  liim  an  elevated  station 
in  society.  Nay,  more — he  liad  been  urged  to  seek  tlie  hand 
a  beauty,  tlien  moving  in  Uie  highest  circle  of  fashion — 
rich,  influential,  and  nothing  to  prevent  tlie  success  of  his  suit. 
But  he  had  told  Ella  that  he  loved  her,  or  he  had  told  her  as 
much.  W  hat  could  he  do  7 


No,”  said  he  after  musing  deeply,  “  it  will  not  do ;  Alfred 
Lyston  must  not  live  on  a  level  with  the  common  herd, — he 
was  bom  for  greater  things ;  his  name  must  not  be  buried 
with  his  ashes.  No — Alfrkd  Ltston  must  and  ghall  stand 
inscribed  on  the  highest  niche  of  the  temple — it  shall — it  shall, 

— nothing  shall  prevent.  I’ll  overleap  every  barrier — I’ll 
sacrifice  the  dearest  joy.  Aye,  if  it  but  interfere.  I’ll  with 
my  own  hands  immolate  every  endearment.  I’ll  tear  it  away, 
though  it  uproot  every  affection  of  my  soul.” 

Thus  did  he  rave,  as  he  sti-ode  the  room  with  hasty  steps : 
and  it  was  not  until  gray-eyed  morning  peeped  into  liis  win¬ 
dow,  tliat  sleep  lulled  liis  fevered  brow  to  rest. 

For  awhile  his  visits  to  the  Harwood  ftunily  were  less  fre¬ 
quent  than  formerly.  Ella  wondered  at  it,  and  once  or  twice 
tliougnt  he  seemed  to  lie  chilled  in  his  affections.  In  her 
presence  he  often  seemed  absent — his  manners  were  fre¬ 
quently  hurried  and  less  tender,  and  he  sometimes  seemed  to 
shun  her  tender  approaches.  But  she  concluded  that  it  must  j 
lie  some  deep  subject  of  contemplation  which  was  distracting 
liis  mind,  and  that  in  a  little  while  it  would  again  return  him 
R  hat  he  once  was.  Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the  pomt  of] 
asKing  him  the  cause  of  his  troubles,  but  no— 

“’Tis  never  woman’s  part,  ■ 

Out  of  her  fond  misgivings,  to  perplex 
The  fortunes  of  the  man  to  whom  she  cleaves. 

’Tis  heris  to  weave,  all  that  she  has  of  fair 
And  bright,  in  the  dark  meshes  of  their  web, 
Inseparate  from  their  windings.” 

She  began  to  feel  sensibly  that  he  was  at  times  cool  and 
thouglitfui,  even  to  painfulness.  She  would  now  and  then 
cheer  him  up  by  a  tender  look  and  word,  and  try  by  mu^ 
sweet  as  “  that  which  soothed  the  mood  of  Saul,”  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  former  manners — and  sometimes  it  seemed 
with  real  success. 

Ella  liad  never  thought  of  the  disparity  of  their  ranks,  and 
never  dreamed  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  prove  an 
obstacle  to  tlieir  union.  Simple-hearted  and  disinterested, 
she  had  not  yet  learned  that  love  had  become  a  marketable 
thing,  and  that  like  every-day  commodities  it  usually  went 
off  to  the  highest  bidder.  She  had  not  yet  been  schooled  in 
tliis  brancli  of  commerce.  With  her,  love  was  a  deep  prin¬ 
ciple — she  thought  that  people  were  loved  for  their  own  sakes. 
She  had  done  this:  she  did  not  love  Lyston  because  she 
hoped  he  would  become  grmt ;  it  was  himself  she  loved.  It 
would  have  been  the  same  in  poverty  or  riches — in  shame  or 
honor.  He  had  become  a  pmt  ot  her  existence.  In  her 
attacliment  to  him,  the  fountains  of  her  affections  had  been 
broken  up,  and  came  gushing  from  their  deep  caverns  with  a 
fulness  and  purity  which  only  death  itself  could  check. 

Alfred  did,  by  degrees,  bemme  more  and  more  at  home  in 
her  presence — he  was  also  less  sombre.  His  visits  wefe  now 
as  frequent  as  they  liad  been,  before  the  evening  in  which  he 
had  given  Ella  to  understand  that  he  loved  her.  But  still  he 
had  not  again  liinted  at  tlieir  attachments,  much  less  l>ad  he 
talked  of  a  union.  Two  months  after  that  time  they  were 
walking  alcme ;  their  steps  led  them  towards  tlie  Battery.  It 


Darkness  by  this  time  had  increased  so  much,  that  the 
countenance  of  each  was  scarcely  visible ;  but  as  he  spoke, 
the  delicate  creature  that  hung  upon  his  arm  ihuddered  pal¬ 
pably.  She  threw  her  arms  about  him,  saying — 

“  Afired  !  oh,  Alfred !  do  not  talk  so.  Why  should  you 
feel  so  7  Some  one  may  have  acted  ungenerously — may 
have  imured  you.  It  has  embittered  your  feelings.  In  an 
hour  of  misantliropy  you  have  tliought  the  whole  world  was 
against  you.  Your  prospects  will  soon  brighten — you  will 
will  be  a.l  you  wish — and  me, — do  you  think  that  I  could  not 
love  you  through  all  ?  No,  Alfred !  Ella  Harwood  does  not 
love  so  lightly.  Oh !  I  could  say  your  destiny  shall  be  mine, 
be  it  joy  or  sorrow — it  is  mine.  I  too  have  felt  misfortune. 

I  too  have  been  li.re  some  lone  thing  tossed  upon  life’s  rough 
ocean.  I  sometimes  feel  so  still.  You  do  not  know  how 
desolate  I  feel  when  I  have  thought  that  even  you  treated  me 
coolly.  You  do  not  act  as  you  used  to — but  I  see  it  all ;  it 
I  is  only  your  fond  migivings.  Your  prospects  are  not  as  dark 
as  you  say.  But  then  do  you  think  that  I  love  you  only  as 
the  fortunate,  the  successful  aspirant  after  honor  7  No,  it  is 
yourself  I  love.  Ella  Harwood  can  be  the  same  in  adversity 
or  prosperity— the  one  might  make  me  more  proud  of  you, 
but  in  the  other  I  could  love  you  more.” 

These  words  were  poured  forth  with  all  the  pathos  of  a 
woman  loving  ardently,  absorbingly — and  who,  havin®-  once 
poured  out  the  riches  of  her  affections  at  the  altar  where  die 
worsliips,  then  lays  open  the  deep  recesses  its  thoughts  to 
the  idol  before  it— gathering  in  words  all  that  words  can  uUer, 

heedless  of  all  that  the  world  calls  prudence  or  propriety _ 

As  she  poured  them  forth,  he  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
stood  fixed  with  his  eyes  turned  to  the  star-lit  heavens.  The 
beaded  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead,  though  it  was  cold  as 
marble,  while  his  knees  seemed  too  feeble  to  support  his 
agitated  fi^e.  As  she  paused,  he  turned  his  face  towards 
her,  and  with  the  same  awful  expression  as  before,  said _ 

“  Look  upon  me,  Ella !  Do  you  know  me  7  No,  you  do 
not,  or  you  could  not  love  me !  There  is  a  recess  here,  (and 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast,)  known  only  to  omnisdence, 
and  my  own  dark  self.  I  am  a  viper — did  you  know  me, 
you  would  crush  me.  I  feel  like  a  guilty  being  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  angel  purity.  Spurn  me — spurn  me — I  5iil 
breathe  more  freely.  Ella !  we  must  not  be  one ;  it  would 
only  embiuer  your  being.  Think  not  of  me — you  are  yet 
pure — still  live  so— give  your  affections  to  some  holier  one. 
Say  that  you  will  forgive  me — say  you  will  fbmt  me.  I 
may  then  endure  life.  Your  beauty  and  loveliness  have 
over-mastered  me,  but  I  cannot  sport  with  a  being  so  pure. 
It  has  saved  ” - 

He  would  have  said  more,  but  Ella  was  alrrady  senseless 
in  his  arms,  though  he  had  been  unconscioud  of  it.  How 
long  she  remained  in  this  state,  he  was  perfectly  unaware.— 
She  revived,  though  apparently  insensible  of  what  had  pas¬ 
sed.  Mr.  Lyston  tried  to  calm  her  agitated  feelings,  and  as 
soon  as  possilile  called  a  coach,  which  in  a  few  moments  hur¬ 
ried  them  to  the  home  of  Ella.  Mrs.  Harwood,  on  account 
of  ill  health  had  retired  to  rest ;  Julia,  her  yoimg  sister,  was 
still  up.  Alfred  remained  with  her  a  few  minutes,  and  after 


was  an  autumnal  evening ;  the  ^rs  were  peeping  forth,  and  |  -eTriva^  ram^^ 

■hnnp  wilh  an  almost  wiiitrv  bnvhtnesR.  The  trees  were  i _ ‘  ^  v  .uo  T-njr  w  ii>a 


shone  witli  an  almost  wintry  brightness.  The  trees  were 
tinged  wilh  yellow  and  brown,  and  as  tlicy  moved  along,  the 
seared  leaves  rustled  to  tlieir  slow  tread.  The  wind  was 
blowing  fresh  from  the  Sound,  and  had  a  piercing  chilliness, 
and  as  Ella  clung  to  the  arm  of  her  companion,  she  wrapt 


own  room ;  there  to  muse  over  the  occurrences  of  the  even- 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  witli  an  account  of  his  feel- 
11^  They  had  almost  exhausted  him.  But  as  he  paced 


her  sliawl  more  closely  about  her.  But  Alfred  did  not  mind  i  darkened  room,  you  could  see  that,  though  fearfully  agi- 
it;  another  fit  of  moodiness  had  come  over  him,  and  con-  I  nrm  resolve  was  fiaahin®  from  his  eye,  and  that  fix^- 
suming  thought  seemed  to  prey  upon  his  mind.  At  last  Ella  !  purpose  wrinkled  up  his  high  forehead.  The  most 


turned  her  eyes  upwards,  and  asked  him  in  a  tender  manner  j  of  i^t  night  was  s})cnt  in  penning  a  letter  to  Ella. 


why  he  seemed  so  sad. 


Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  one,  whose  nature  seemed  to 


People,  you  know,”  <aid  she,  “slioukl  liave  warm  hearts  |  have  ^en  formed  for  noble  purposes  and  high  distinction,  (all 
and  social  feelings  in  this  cold  and  chilly  weather.  Come, !  ^  Have  you  ever  seen  one,  who  .seemed 

you  must  cheer  up,  or  if  you  don’t,  you  must  tell  me  what  is  I  have  lieen  boru  for  pure  afifection  and  holy  benevolence. 


Uie  matter.  Tell  me  where  the  wound  is,  tliat  I  may  be 
your  tender  surgeon — or,  if  it  is  some  deep  heart-sickness. 


warp^  into  selfishness  and  made  the  slave  of  an  inordinate 
ambition?  Sucli  was  Alfred  Lyston.  By  these  was  his 


I’ll  try  and  lie  your  dociress,  and  you  sliall  place  yourself  j  ^P**"*^  Honor  and  worldly  distinction  wooed 

hiFn— and  to  these  he  sacrificed  his  own  native  teiKlemeaSi 
and  the  liappiness  of  all  who  seemed  obstructions  to  his  pur¬ 
poses.  He  teas  already  ajfimced  lo  another  Ihan  Ella  Har¬ 
wood  ! 

His  letter  on  the  next  day  found  Ella  in  bed.  Her  expo- 

_ _ I  -u ..  1  I _ _ _ _ _ j*_  ^ 


under  my  cliarge.  You  cannot  know  my  skill,  or  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  applied  long  ago.  Come,  will  you  have 

‘  Heart  Ease,’  or  ‘  Love  Cordial,’  or  ” - 

Alfred  turned  his  full  eye,  and  looked  upon  her  with  a  gaze 
unutterably  melancholy, 


“Heaven  forbid,  dear  girl,  tliat  you  should  ever  know  sor-  i  sure,  and  the  trial  of  her  feelings  on  the  pn-eceding  evening, 
w  as  1  know  it  You  do  not,  you  cannot  know  tliis  dark  i  had  been  too  much  for  her.  We  will  not,  we  could  not,  if 
spirit  My  years  are  few,  but  they  are  already  paled  with  i  we  would,  tell  of  the  whirlwind  which  swept  through  her 


anguish.  1  leel  like  a  blasted  oak.  My  joys  are  witliered —  j 
a  very  winter  is  iceing  up  the  fountains  of  my  heart — I  am 
sick  with  disappointment  Though  1  mingle  witli  men  and 
the  world,  1  loathe  them  both — from  my  soul  I  loathe  tliem. 


soul  as  she  read  it — but  she  did  read  it,  and  her  eye  was  tear¬ 
less  to  the  end.  But  after  she  concluded  it,  she  buried  her 
(ace  in  the  pillow,  and  sought  relief  in  tears.  But  they  came 
not ;  her  bitterness  was  too  great — a  few  smoUiered  sobs,  or 


Like  anoUier  Marius,  1  feel  as  though  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  i  jather  groans,  was  all.  The  letter  did  not  inform  her  that 


ruins, — and,  oh !  tliese  ruins  are  within  me — they  are  the 
desolations  of  my  own  scathed  soul.  And  you,  you,  dearest 
Elia  !  must  not  ^lare  them.  Did  I  not  say  1  was  a  struck 
tree  7  And  shall  tlie  delicate  ivy  still  wrap  its  tendrils  round 
me?  No;  oh!  no,  you  must  not.  You  are  yelfi^e — do 
not  twine  your  desuny  with  one  fearful  as  mine.” 


Lyston  had  plighted  his  faith  to  another.  It  merely  entreated 
her  to  forget  the  past — to  be  happy  in  the  aff  ections  of  a  more 
deserving  heart — that  they  could  not  be  united. 

Weeks  passed  away  before  she  was  able  to  leave  her  room. 
Her  mother  notic.ed  that  her  sickness  was  more  of  tlie  heart 
tlian  Uie  body.  She  noticed  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lyston— 
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And,  after  repeated  inquiries,  Ella  told  her  all.  But  she  blamed 
iiim  not.  No.  He  was  the  onljr  one  she  had  erer  loved, 
and  she  could  not  hate  him.  His  ima^  was  still  with  her— 
it  was  enwrapt  in  the  memory  of  past  joys — it  was  the  image 
of  her  first,  her  earliest  love. 

Three  months  passed  away.  Ella  was  one  day  glancing 
carelessly  over  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  when  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Uie  following : 

“  Married,  on  the  5th  inst,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
M******,  Alfred  Lyston,  Esq.,  to  Miss  Cornelia,  only 
daughter  of  Hon.  Jno.  Stanton.” 

She  read  it  over,  hurriedly,  again  and  again.  Could  it  be 
tliat  three  sliort  months  liad  obliteratetl  all  traces  of  her  me* 
mory  from  his  mind !  Was  it  so !  Or  was  it  a  bewildering 
dream.  She  had  continued  to  tliink  that  he  might  still  love 
her ;  and  vainly  indul|;ed  the  hope  that  he  might,  when  his 
prospects  became  brighter,  and  his  reputation  more  secure, 
again  return,  willi  all  the  warmlli  of  his  early  love.  And 
slie  had  nursed  tliis  hojpe  with  all  tlie  fondness  of  a  young 
mother  hanging  over  the  infant  couch  of  her  first  bom.  Her 
eyes  swam— her  head  reeled — her  brain  became  confused — 
lier  heart  thrilled  and  heaved  tumultuously — and  she  fell 
almost  lifeless  upon  the  eola,  where  she  was  found  a  few'  mo¬ 
ments  afterwards.  She  was  again  carried  to  her  sick  bed. — 
l^was  more  than  her  young  nature  could  bear. 

“  Health  and  bloom  returned  not ;  and  the  delicate  chain 
Of  tliought  now  tangled,  never  cleared  again.” 

She  lived  ;  but  her  nund  was  swung  from  its  moorin|s. — 
She  soon  moved  alwut  the  house  again,  but  Uie  soul  of  the 
once  sprightly  Ella  was  gone.  Melancholy,  dee[>er  and 
deeper,  settled  upon  her.  She  talked  not — she  did  not  even 
weep.  Sometimes,  however,  her  mother  would  sit  down  by 
her  side,  and  weep  that  her  daughter  would  not  answer  her ; 
tlien  it  would  seem  tliat  a  glimmering  ray  of  intellect  would 
lume  up  its  long  desolate  home,  and  she  would  kiss  away 
her  moUier’s  tears,  and  say,  “  Do  not  weep — he’ll  come  back 
yet,  mother !  Oh,  motlier !  do  not  weep*.”  Whether  she 
referred  to  her  long-lost  father,  or  to  Lyston,  could  never  be 
ascertained. 

One  day  she  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  strange  energy. 
She  entered  the  room  where  her  long-deserted  piano  was 
standing,  and  uncovering  it,  flung  her  wasted  fingers  in 
masterly  magic  over  its  ivory  notes,  singing  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  almost  bursting  liosom,  one  of  her  long.  Ion?  neglected 
pieces — it  was  the  favorite  piece  of  Alfred’s !  She  then  retired, 
no  one  knew  whither. 

The  next  day  tlie  evening  papers  contained  tiie  following 
notice: 

“  This  morning  a  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  over  the  l)ody 
of  a  young  female,  found  in  the  North  River,  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  street ;  supposed  to  have  thrown  herself  in  while 
in  a  state  of  mental  alierration.  Respect  to  the  young  I  tdy’s 
friends  forbid  us  to  mention  either  the  name  or  Ute  circum¬ 
stances  prompting  the  melancholy  deed.”* 

Was  It  sol  Yes,  tlie  lovely  ElU  Harwood  had  found  a 
w.stery  grave.  Like  tlie  beauteous  Sappho  ot'otlier  days,  she 
had  sung  her  last  song  to  her  unfaithful  lover,  and  the  tremb¬ 
ling  wave  closed  about  her  fairy  form  ! 


OXnt  LIBBAB7  TABL.1L 

Ltllert  of  Eliza  Wilkinton,  during  tkt  invasion  and  posses- 
sion  of  Charlesloicn,  S.  C.,  by  the  British  in  the  Revotu- 
tionary  Il'or.  Jhranged  from  the  original  manuscripts, 
by  Caroline  Gilman.  Samuel  Colman  :  New  Yorb 
Had  tliese  letters  lieen  given  to  tlie  public  during  the  great 
War  of  independence,  tlie  silly  impertinences  of  Miss  Wil¬ 
kinson  might  have  found  some  admirers  ;  but  now,  that  Uie 
national  wounds  liave  been  healed  up,  and  Uie  wisest  among 
ovu  legislators  are  busy  in  devising  plans  to  draw  Uie  bonds 
of  union  between  America  and  England  closer  Uion  they  ever 
were  before,  we  cannot  help  Uiinking  Uia'  Miss  Gilman  lias 
gone  a  leetle  out  of  her  way,  and  Uiat  she  might  liave  emjiloy- 
ed  her  time  by  making  herself  more  useful  at  home  and  less 
ridiculous  bet'ore  Uie  pubik. 


Bentley's  Miscellany,  for  June^ 

In  issuing  this  number  of  Bentley’s  popular  miscellany, 
Mrs.  Lewer  addresses  herself  wiUi  much  feeling  and  pro¬ 
priety  to  her  patrons  and  subscribers,  reminding  them  that  a 
twelvemonth  lias  now  elapsed  since  the  cha^e  of  Uie  es¬ 
tablishment  devolved  upon  her.  Tliat  Mrs.  Lewer  has 
provetl  herself  competent  to  the  undertaking,  the  successful 
result  of  Uie  experiment  and  Uie  rapidly  increasing  demand 
for  these  publications  afford  ample  proof.  We  sincerely 
wish  that  the  second  yem-  may  be  still  more  prosperous  tlian 
Uie  first,  and  w'e  are  well  satisfied  Uiat  her  untiring  exertions 
cannot  fail  to  meet  with  Uie  approliaUon  of  the  public. 

•  It  may  seem  objectionable  to  have  inserted  the  notice  of 
the  finding  of  the  body;  but,  as  it  was  published,  soil  is 
given,  almost  verbatim  from  the  papers  of  that  date. 


The  Lift  and  Adoenhsres  of  M%ekolas  Miekltby.  Edited  by 
**  Bos."  Aro.15;  mthpUUes.  Lea  &  Blan^ard :  Phil¬ 
adelphia. — Wiley  fit  Putnam :  New  Yorks 
As  we  have  no  intention  of  treading  upon  the  come  of  ear 
venerable  brother  of  the  Albion,  we  shall  not  appraprivte 
any  of  the  contenu  of  this  excellent  number,  but  simply  an¬ 
nounce  the  publication,  that  all  men  and  women  may  lose 
no  time  in  pmuring  it. 


We  have  had  the  “Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  the 
Ladies’  Companion,”  and  Uie  “  Baltimore  Monument  ”  lay¬ 
ing  on  our  table  tor  some  time.  The  two  first  we  have  suf¬ 
fered  to  slip  out  of  our  memory,  because  they  can  make 
plenty  of  sail  ahead  without  our  wooing  the  breezes  in  their 
behall' — Uie  last,  we  would  have  notimd  much  sooner,  and 
much  more  critically,  had  not  the  New  York  publisher  been 
so  considerate  as  to  favor  us  with  his  directions  to  that  effect. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Selina” — received.  “A  Scholar,”  is  too  scholastic. — 
“  H.  Y.”  in  our  next. 


iSppos(tor. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  1839. 


Expiectation  has  been  on  the  stretch  du  ing  the  last  week 
for  the  arrival  of  Uie  British  Clueen ;  but  as  she  has  not  yet 
appeared,  the  probabilities  are  that  either  she  did  not  sail  on 
her  appointed  day,  or  that  the  engines  being  entirely  new 
have  retarded  her  movements.  Report  says  that  she  will 
get  here  on  the  same  day  with  the  Great  W  estem,  and  if  it 
should  BO  happen  that  Uiose  two  ambulatory  volcanoes  liave 
actually  had  a  contest  of  strengUi  and  speed  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  spectacle  must  have  been  one  more  worth  seeing 
Uian  all  Uie  pageants  in  the  universe. 


THEATRIC  AES. 

La  Somnambula,  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  in  which  Monsieur 
Martin  and  Madame  Lecomte,  have  done  themselves  much 
more  credit  than  in  anything  else  they  liave  appeared  in 
before,  has  been  produced  at  the  Park  with  considerable  effect. 
Oil  Uie  first  night,  being  Madame’s  benefit,  several  attempts 
were  made  W  some  drunken  rowdies  in  the  pit  to  hiss  Uie 
jierformers  oft'  Uie  stage,  in  consequence,  we  suppose,  of  the 
(Jount  being  personated  by  a  gentleman  who  was  certainly 
jomewhat  out  of  his  spliere.  These  outrageous  exhibitions 
are  decidedly  against  the  interest  of  the  theatre ;  for  although 
we  might  tolerate  Uie  intrusion  of  a  mere  underling  in  the 
part  of  Don  Basil  o,  in  considenition  of  the  present  aisjoiiued 
state  of  the  company,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  wliy  the 
same  offence  should  be  repeated  again,  when  Uiere  are  respect¬ 
able  actors  at  hand,  who  could  haidly  liave  considered  it 
beneath  Uieir  dignity  to  have  undertaken  so  prominent  a  part ; 
and  we  are  confident  Uiat  Mr.  Wheatley  would  have  been 
glad  of  Uie  opportunity  for  displaying  that  mt^iiificent  crop  of 
hair,  which,  contrary  to  all  theatrical  rules,  he  lias  been 
pleased  to  rear  up  lately  as  a  new  branch  of  his  atlracUona 
The  appearance  of  Miss  Lewis,  a  mere  child,  scarcely  six 
years  of  age,  mUie  “  Youthful  Gueen,”  a  character  which 
the  glorious  EUlen  Tree  made  exclusively  her  own,  caused  no 
small  degree  of  merriment  to  the  frequenters  of  the  Park 
theatre  on  Thursday  evening.  Messra  Uichings  and  Chip¬ 
pendale  deserve  infinite  credit  for  preserving  their  gravity  so 
bravely  as  they  dki,  for  in  truth  it  was  put  to  a  severe  trial. 
Tliat  cluld  is  an  a.stoniahing  prodigy,  and  so  much  precocity 
of  intellect  we  never  witnessed  in  any  human  being  liefbre; 
but  we  would  strenuously  advise  its  parents,  if  it  be  Uieir  wish 
Uiat  slie  should  lie  devoted  to  Uie  stage,  never  to  let  her 
appear  in  public  again,  until  her  mental  fitculues  have  fairly 
sprung  from  adolescence  into  maturity. 

The  star  of  Niblo  continues  in  Uie  ascendant  Night  after 
night  the  gardens  are  absolutely  thronged  wiUi  company, 
at  wliich  we  arc  not  at  all  astonished  ;  for  Uiose  who  see  Nlr. 
Burton  once,  must  find  it  their  interest  to  revisit  him  again 
and  again ;  frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  dose  being  reputed 
by  all  Uie  learned  in  such  matters,  as  the  most  effectual  anu- 
dote  against  all  diseases  eiUier  mental  or  corporeal, — ^past, 
present,  and  to  come. 


LIKE  M.VSTER,  LIKE  M.\N, 

A  TALE. 

Nature  resembles  an  apothecary, 

And  much  delights  in  making  nauseous  mixtures  ; 
Or  rather  (my  similitudes  to  vary, 

With  images  grotesque,  like  Flemish  pictures) 
one’s  like  a  porter-brewer. 

Who  to  his  wholesome  malt  and  hops 
Ten  Uioiisand  poisonous  ingredients  drops, 

(Some  more,  some  fewer,) 

Molasses,  opium,  coculus,  what  not, 

Making  his  mash-tub  like  Medea’s  pot. 

'Thus  his  vile  potions, 


Under  the  guise  of  wholesome  stout  brew’d  beer, 
Designed  our  fainting,  drooping,  beans  to  cheer, 
Rack  aU  the  inward  man  witn  fierce  eomnaotiens. 
Gout,  spasms,  colic ; 

And  load  the  Drain  with  bumora  melancholic. 

8o  nature,  when  the  cup  of  life  ahe  brews. 

With  her  best  spices — 

With  sugar,  honey,  nutmeg — all  that  nice  i*— 

With  most  ambrosial  fragrant  dews — 

Ere  the  said  cup  can  reach  the  paUent’s  lips — 

At  best,  before  ne’s  taken  many  sips — 

The  vixen  dashes  down  some  bitter  drug 
Into  her  mug — 

Aloes  or  assafoetida,  and  then  she  forces 
The  fulsome  mixture  down  our  throttle. 

Just  as  a  farrier’s  horn  is  cranim’d  down  horses’. 

And  we  must  quaff  it  all,  though  twerc  a  bottle.. 

Thus  'tis,  things  opposite  arc  joined  together 
In  life : — much  business  with  fine  wcaiber, 

Sunday  with  storms  of  rain. 

Riches  and  gout. 

Health  and  Starvation, 

Abundant  harvests  and  a  bankrupt  natioii, 
Napoleon’s  final  rout 
With  a  ri^t  royal  crusade  against  Spain; 

And  thus  there^s  nothing  go^  or  fair,  or  right, 

But  nature  does  its  contrary  oppose. 

Thrusting  it,  with  confounded  spite. 

Under  our  nose ; 

While  still  of  things  accursed, 

Those,  which  the  best’s  corruption  forms,  are  worst. 
’Twas  dius  religion,  when  abused, 

Her  contrary,  hypocrisy,  produced — 

Hypocrisy,  the  lowest  fiend  of  the  sad  throng, 

'1^0,  following  their  Satanic  leader,  fell 
ToHHl, 

There  she  remained  not  long ; 

But  upwards,  to  our  new-born  planet  comirg, 

Into  high  fashion  brought  all  sorts  of  humrmng. 

In  churches  and  conventicles  ahe  rants. 

And  while  of  zeal  and  charity  she  cants. 

She  bears  the  poor-box  round. 

Drops  in  a  shilling,  and  takes  out  a  poun^ 


All  ages  have  their  hypocrites but  oar’s 
Has  more  perhaps  than  all  the  rest. 

Changing,  like  Proteus,  with  the  passirg  hours 
Court,  city,  church,  and  senate  they  infest. 

Where  by  the  dint  of  praying,  ranting,  preaching, 
Hectoring,  teaching, 

Tliey  still  contrive  to  share  whatever’s  best. 

Tlie  olden  times,  liowe’er,  their  sainu  could  boast. 

Sad  rogues,  who  by  their  canting  ruled  the  roast; 

With  outward  sanctity  and  self-denial. 

Coarsely  put  on,  they  duped  the  simple  herd, 

Who  blindly  took  them  on  their  word, 

And,  without  further  trial. 

By  this  their  seeming  piety  affected, 

Gave  them  up  all,  because — they  all  rejected. 

Just  such  a  knot  of  knaves  once  gut  togethe^ 

On  honest  people  “putting  their  come  ’ither,’’ 

A  nest  of  saints 

Whose  phizses  might  provoke  a  smile 
In  Heraclitus — saints  i’  tli’  Hogai^  *^1*< 

Not  such  as  rlorious  Raffaelle  paints ; 

In  a  lay  monkery  they  lived,  pussesaing 
All  things  in  common : — pigging,  messing 
In  the  same  sty.  Abroad,  we  see 
Such  institutions  :  here,  much  less  gregarious — 
(’Thougli  rich  and  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  small, 

Oft  chib  together  tor  some  deed  nefarious — 

In  missions,  sects,  societies,  cabal;) 

Yet  from  all  vows  and  common  int’rests  free, 

Tliey  live  apart ; 

And  each  man  witn  his  spotise, 

('The  prim,  starch’d,  formal  idol  of  his  heart,) 

Not  in  a  convent,  but  a  private  house. 

Well,  these  lay  monks,  to  watch  o’er  their  possessioiM, 
And  guard  against  all  thieves,  not  tf  tkt  eommmity— 
Kept  a  large  dog,  which  when  they  joined  processions. 
Sermons,  or  mass — and  so  left  opportunity 
For  rogues  to  enter  on  the  premises— 

Stood  sentinel;  and  vigilant  as  Nemesis, 

Bv  dint  of  growling,  barking,  biting. 

Was  to  intruders— not  very  inviting. 

Not  that  his  strong  antipathies  to  sharking 
I.ed  him  to  all  this  growling,  biting,  barking. 

For  he  could  never  see  a  bit  of  meat. 

But,  fixing  on  it  looks  of  much  cupidity, 

He  eved  tlie  treat. 

Till  his  jaws  flowed  with  luxuiy’s  humidity ; 

When,  watching  well  his  time,  ne  made  a  point, 

“'Though  peeping  heaven  cried  hold,”  to  steal  the  joioL 

At  some  small  distance  stood  a  butcher’s  shop. 

Where  “  many  a  time  and  oft  ”  he  unobserved 
Stole  in : — and  when  occasion  served, 

At  a  fat  leg  or  fillet  gave  a  chop. 

And  having  snatched  It,  made  no  fuss  or  rout, 
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But  r«ntly,  as  he  had  atol'n  it,  stole  out 

The  DUtcber — 'twas  but  justice — brought  his  bill 

Against  the  masters,  charged  with  many  an  item, 

And  the  sum  total  was  enough  to  fright  ’em; 

Or,  (as  protesting  ladies  oft  declare) 

It  aras  enough  to  make  a  parson  swear. 

No  wonder,  then,  they  bore  the  matter  ill, 

And  like  profaner  men,  cried  zounds ! 

It  was  so  many  pounds. 

Reader,  I’m  sure,  when  taken  by  surprise 
By  an  old  dun,  no  longer  recollected, 

You  are,  yourself^  not  quite  collected. 

But  feel  an  itch  to  d —  the  fellow’s  eyes. 

His  soul,  his  impudence ;  or  ease  your  cares 
By  kicking  him — ^which  is  not  very  right — down  stairs. 
Just  so  these  saints  (whom  contradiction 
Was  apt  to  kindle  into  sudden  heat. 

As  dry  wood  oft  takes  fire  on  little  friction) 

Resented  seriously  the  butcher’s  claim  ; 

And  so  they  swore  tlie  story  was  a  slander, 

To  put  the  convent  an<l  the  dog  to  shame ; 

,^n(l  told  him  with  excessive  candor. 

He  might  go — whistle  fur  his  meat. 

To  law  they  went  ding  dong :  the  butcher  stated 
His  case,  and  noted  every  joint's  eclipse. 

Their  sev’ral  weights  and  value  rated. 

And  not  a  doit  abated. 

Of  pious  Burly’s  backslidings  and  slips. 

Then  tlie  defendants’  counsel  made  a  speech, 

Which  might,  in  length,  beyond  Wester  Chester  reach. 
He  called  the  butcher  radical,  seditious, 

An  athicst,  jacobin,  the  church’s  foe ; 

’Twas  a  coiupiracy,  he  said,  flagitious 
’Oaiust  social  order,  as  he  soon  would  show. 

He  quoted  Mansfield  and  Sir  Peter  King, 

And  cited  cases  rather  wide  o’  tlie  mark. 

Talked  about  something,  nothing,  everything; 

And,  as  it  often  happens,  ended 

Leaving  his  client’s  case  but  little  mended — 

The  jury,  more  than  ever  in  the  dark. 

At  length,  to  shorten  litigation, 

'Hie  cause  was  left  to  private  arbitration. 

And  to  brin^  matters  to  a  point. 

To  this  experiment  the  saints  consented; 

And  own’d  themselves  contented 
To  pay  for  each  and  every  joint. 

If  Surly  laid  his  paw  on  a^  dish 

Prom  Ash  Wednesday  to  Swter,  except  fish  : 

As  for  flesh  meat,  without  a  dispensation 
He  would  not  touch  a  bit,  to  save  tlie  nation. 

Or  i^  indeed,  when  faint  and  very  sick. 

He  once  was  forced  a  little  bit  to  pick 
Of  horseflesh  during  lent, 

(Which  to  deny  they  never  meant,) 

His  gfreatest  enemies  must  own 
’Twas  a  fast  horse  he  fed  upon. 

“  So  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  we  tell  it. 

Before  our  Surly  let  the  butcher  place 
A  fine  fat  joint  of  mutton,  or  of  beef. 

And  we  will  own  it  a  lost  case, 

If  the  dog  prove  a  thief, 

Nay,  or  so  much  as  smell  it” 

So  said,  so  done ;  a  fine  sheep’s  head  and  liver 
Were  offered  to  the  brute  ;  who,  when  he  saw  them. 
Instead  of  falling  to,  to  gnaw  them. 

Began  to  quiver; 

And,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  withdrew 
Into  a  corner,  looking  very  blue. 

For  you  must  know  these  rogues,  well  read  in  Hartley, 
Had  all  been  hard  at  work,  the  previous  day. 

Into  the  dog’s  head  beating  pretty  smartly 
A  new  association 

Between  a  sheep’s  head  and  a  right  good  whipping; 
Which  sent  poor  Surly’s  appetites  all  skipping. 

And  he,  by  no  means  relishing  the  play. 

And  dreading  cause  for  a  new  operation. 

Like  Falsiaff,  on  pure  instinct,  ran  away. 

Who,  but  the  village  Milo,  was  dumb-founded ! 

He  who  had  slaughter’d  many  an  ox 
By  dint  of  vigorous  hard  knocks, 

Himself  had  with  a  single  straw  been  fell’d ; 

While  shouts  of  laughter  on  all  sides  resounded : 

And  as  his  breast  with  an^er  swelled. 

Betwixt  his  teeth  these  pithy  words  he  squeezed : 

“Tis  very  odd 
By  G— d.” 

(By  oaths  you  know  men’s  passion  is  much  eased. 

The  safety-valves  for  rage,  in  all  disasters,) 

"Not  eat  the  meat!  a  tit-bit  for  a  king! 

T^n  my  life,  I  can’t  conceive  tlie  thing, 

Tne  dog’s  as  vile  a  canter  as  his  masters.” 


ODD  FELLOWS. 

No  mind  can  properly  be  considered  as  absolutely  sound, 
Vhich  on  all  points  does  not  reflect  nature  precisely  as  it  is, 


fuid  resfiond  rongruously  to  all  its  impressions.  Every  pre¬ 
judice,  every  igiHHance,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  occasion 
of  a  false  conclusion,  is  pro  tatUo  an  unsoundness,  and  may 
give  birth  to  long  trains  of  mischievous  delusion.  If  anger 
be  a  short  madness,  the  other  passions  are  permanent  insani¬ 
ties  ;  and  one  or  other  of  tliem  occupies  tlie  best  of  us,  from 
tlie  cradle  to  the  grave ;  so  that  a  man  could  not  even  “  read 
his  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  his  purse,”  without  the  fear  of  a  strait 
waistcoat  liefbre  his  eyes,  if  his  eyes  could  but  look  inwards. 
Surely,  then,  tlie  worthy  physician  was  right ;  and  his  audi¬ 
ence  was  not  a  bit  the  more  sane,  because,  like  the  imnates 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  they  were  not  conscious  of  their  own 
malady.  Even  in  the  ordinary  medico-legal  sense  of  the  j 
word,  hundreds  pass  through  life  in  credit  and  comfort,  who  j 
are  potentially  as  mad  as  so  many  March  liares ;  and  who  j 
only  require  the  toucliing  of  some  latent  chord,  to  explode  i 
into  extravagance  or  fury.  The  best  and  tlie  strongest  in-  j 
tellect^  also,  are  sane  only  as  to  the  jiarticular  circumstances  ' 
in  which,  and  for  which,  tiiey  have  been  educated.  A  slight  \ 
dislocation  of  station  or  of  fortune  may  be  sufiicient  com-  | 
pletely  to  overset  them.  Great  calamities  are  the  frequent  ' 
occasions  of  lunacy  ;  and  if  unlooked-for  prosperity  does  not 
quite  as  often  lead  to  a  writ  dt  lunatieo  inquirendo,  it  is  very 
commonly  the  cause  of  such  a  degree  iif  mental  derangement  ! 
as  makes  a  man  preeminently  mici^ous  and  miserable. — 
Nay,  more, — every  profession  and  calling  in  life  has  iu  own  ' 
fonn  of  intellect,  which  alone  posses  for  sanity  in  the  world,  | 
merely  because  the  world  is  accustomed  to  it,  and  is,  there-  ; 
fore,  not  shocked  at  its  extravagance.  What  is  sound  rea¬ 
soning  in  a  philosopher,  is  delirious  scepticism  in  a  theolo¬ 
gian  ;  and  tlie  commonest  sense  of  a  New  Y'orker  would  be 
doomed  in  Lisbon  to  seclusion,  if  not  medicated  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  cautery.  Let  a  parson  turn  soldier,  his  piety  would  be 
deemed  cant ;  and  his  chiistian  humility,  if  it  did  not  bring 
his  humility  into  question,  would  at  least  be  set  down  as  ob¬ 
liquity  of  intellect.  Should  a  lawyer  transport  his  aphorisms 
into  physical  science,  and  maintain,  for  example,  that  a  natu¬ 
ral  child  was  nobody’s  son,  he  would  infallibly  be  clapped 
into  a  strait  waistcoat.  So,  if  a  country  squire  should  revile 
the  coni  laws,  or  neglect  to  preserve  his  pheasants,  the  fact 
would  be  taken  as  prima  fc/ne  evidence  against  his  sanity, 
by  any  jury  of  his  peers  Uiat  the  kindness  of  a  prochtdn  ami 
might  bring  to  sit  upon  tlie  question.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  two  men  shall  be  each  in  liis  own  way  anything  but  of 
sound  mind,  without  drawing  the  attention  of  their  neighbors ; 

E',  if  from  a  spirit  of  imitation  they  should  adopt  each  other’s 
lucination,  the  whole  town  would  cry  karo  against  them. 
Incongruity  thus  liecomes  one  of  the  great  critcrions  of  lu¬ 
nacy  ;  and  “  insanire  certa  rations  tnodoque  ”  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  deprive  a  man  of  the  management  of  his  own  affairs. — 
Y et  it  were  a  great  breach  of  the  decorum  and  decencies  of 
life  to  consider  every  incongruity  as  evidence  of  mental  in¬ 
firmity.  Disparities  must  be  rare,  as  well  as  absurd,  before 
they  bring  down  a  keeper  on  the  person,  or  a  cuitodiam  on 
the  estate. 

Besides  the  ordinary  forms  of  insanity,  common  to  those 
who  go  at  large  in  the  world,  we  are  subject  to  one  variety 
which  is  rather  pMuliar  to  us,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
mitigating  euphoiiisni  of  Odditi.  Plenitude  of  liberty  in 
this  free  country  gives  to  the  individual  so  wide  a  latitude  of 
indulgence  in  personal  peculiarities,  as  deprives  him  of  much 
of  that  wholesome  self-control,  wliicli  is  forced  upon  tlie  na¬ 
tives  of  more  despotic  states.  It  is  truly  astonislung  by  what 
minute  particulars  this  species  of  infirmity  may  be  detected  in 
persons,  who  are  otherwise  tolerably  rational.  In  one  man  it 
transpires  in  a  broad-brimmed  liat  and  a  coachman’s  upper 
benjamin ;  in  anotlier  it  lurks  in  an  obstinate  rejection  of 
suspenders,  and  an  hiatus  voids  dejlendus  between  the  waist¬ 
coat  and  die  nedier  liabiliment  There  are  who  exhibit  it  in 
an  undue  perseverance  in  short  tights  and  white  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  on  a  November  morning.  Oddity  also  breaks  out  in 
certain  inveterate  habits  and  associations  of  idea,  which  have 
obtained  a  settled  possession  of  die  mind,  and  irresisubly  di¬ 
rect  the  will.  There  are  odd  fellows,  who  can  only  smoke 
their  pipe  in  comfort,  at  a  certain  house,  in  a  certain  chair,  at 
a  certain  corner  of  die  fire,  or  using  tobacco  from  a  certain 
tobacconists.  A  person  of  this  frame  of  mind  will  send  a 
mile  off  for  a  pound  of  tea,  which  he  might  get  as  good,  or 
better,  at  the  next  door ;  and  this  merely  because,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  it  had  suited  his  convenience  to  buy  at  that 
shop.  There  are  mighty  decent  people,  who  never  sleep  out 
of  tneir  own  Vied  for  twenty  long  yeeurs;  and  who  would 
sooner  lose  a  legacy  than  visit  a  dying  uncle,  if  by  so  doing 
diey  should  break  through  die  custom.  There  are  odd  fel¬ 
lows  of  rare  and  splendid  talent,  who  become  stark  mad 
once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  if  the  dinner  be  not  punctu¬ 
ally  served  to  a  minute  at  die  one  uniform  appointed  hour ; 
and  whose  happiness  is  destroyed  for  the  day,  if  a  single 
guest  arrive  before  or  after  the  given  instant. 

A  very  common  symptom  of  diis  infirmity  is  the  dressing 
better  or  worse  than  com^xirts  with  a  man’s  rank  and  fortune. 
Dandyism,  indeed,  is  too  common  a  symptom  to  be  termed 


oddity ;  and  when  it  arises  from  an  abject  spirit  of  imitation, 
it  does  not  mount  to  die  dignity  of  madness,'^and  should  be 
placed  to  the  account  merely  of  folly :  where,  however,  it  is 
original,  and  it  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  one  object  of  no¬ 
toriety,  it  springs  from  a  maniacal  vanity,  half  the  world  away 
from  sound  reason.  The  reverse  of  this  hallucination,  the 
dressing  like  a  beggar  man,  with  a  banker’s  book  that  might 
suffen  Croesus,  has  less  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  and 
the  patient  is  at  once  set  down  as  an  avaricious  hunks,  who 
will  not  afford  himself  a  respectable  coat.  This  judgment  is 
for  the  most  part  as  wide  of  the  nuu’k,  as  the  world’s  guesses 
at  the  human  heart  ordinarily  are.  The  tailor’s  bill  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  man  dresses  like  a 
blackguard,  simply  because  it  pleases  his  foncy,  his  indo¬ 
lence,  or  his  indifierence  so  to  do :  or  because  he  derives  a 
pleasure  from  setting  folks  staring  at  the  peculiarity,  and 
from  the  distinction  he  imagines  to  have  thus  creat^  for 
himself. 

Oddity  is  not  always  an  inherent  malady  ;  but  mav  be  in¬ 
duced  by  some  shock  given  to  the  feelings  or  the  affections, 
which  stronger  intellects  would  have  withstood.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  oddity  of  woman-haters,  who  are  never  at  ease 
when  there  is  a  petticoat  in  the  room ;  because  it  reminds 
tliem  of  some  early  disappointment.  ^  likewise,  there  are 
relation-haters,  who  lianiNh  their  whole  kin  from  their  house, 
liecause  they  were  once  cheated  by  a  first  cousin,  or  because 
tliey  have  detected  or  suspected  an  attack  upon  their  last  will 
and  testament  by  some  toady  nephew  :  and  what  proves  the 
insanity  of  such  fancies,  is  the  fact  of  the  odd  fellow  at  last 
leaving  his  property  to  those  very  relations  he  has  thus  sedu¬ 
lously  sliunned.  There  are  odd  fellows  who  cannot  endure 
an  attorney  ;  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  get  to  sign  their 
name,  even  to  tlie  lease  of  a  house  ;  and  tliere  are  some  who 
would  rather  die  than  take  a  dose  of  physic.  A  very  fre¬ 
quent  trait  of  oddity  is  a  restless  impatience  when  any  one 
interferes  with  the  management  of  the  fire ;  or  a  no  less  mani¬ 
fest  uneasiness  if  a  guest  should  venture  to  open  and  read 
the  newspaper,  when  it  comes  from  the  post,  even  though  the 
gentleman  himself  should  not  be  in  the  house  to  take  the 
benefit  of  precedence.  I  have  known  some  persons,  sane  in 
I  all  the  ordmary  relations  of  life,  who  insist  on  keeping  a  pm- 
ticular  room,  or  “  glory  hole,”  for  their  own  use,  mto  wnich 
they  will  suffer  no  one  to  intrude :  and  they  would  fall  into  a 
paroxysm  of  absolute  fury,  if  the  housemaid,  in  the  spirit  of 
her  calling,  should  presume  to  dust  and  arrange  it. 

Oddity  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  class  in  society ;  but 
churchmen,  whether  it  be  from  the  seclusion  of  their  college- 
life,  or  from  their  habitual  indulgence  in  dictation  among  their 
parishioners,  contribute  to  the  list  of  odd  fellows  in  rather  a 
greater  proportion  than  that  of  their  relative  numbers  in  so¬ 
ciety.  At  the  head  of  clerical  oddities,  every  one  will  at  once 
place  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  whose  vagaries  fill  the  pages 
of  many  a  collection  of  anecdotes.  His  insisting  upon  pay¬ 
ing  Pope  and  Gay  for  the  supper  which  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  order,  on  some  evening  when  they  dropped  in  upon 
him  unexpectedly,  would  alone  entitle  him  to  tne  distinction, 
if  his  humorous  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  a  Protestant  church 
without  Protestant  parishioners  had  not  broke  forth  in  the 
well-known  “dearly  beloved  Roger,”  and  established  his 
I  claim  on  still  higher  ground.  The  melancholy  termination  of 
Swift’s  career  as  an  “  idiot  and  a  show,”  may  be  regarded 
merely  os  the  full  development  of  the  malady  which  governed 
his  early  life  ;  but  it  may  be  some  comfort  to  the  odd  fellows 
at  present  upon  town,  to  know,  that  their  hallucinations  sel¬ 
dom  go  furtlier,  and  that  it  is  not  every  whimsiculo  who  lias 
the  wit  to  become  thoroughly  mad.  The  claims  of  Dr. 

[  Parr  to  tlie  character  of  an  odd  fellow,  were  too  strong  to 
[  admit  of  controversy ;  and  it  shows  something  very  like  in- 
j  gratitude  in  the  whig  ministry,  that  they  have  not  yet  given 
to  his  Mega  thaoma  precedence  of  Berenice’s  hair  among 
the  eonstellations.  Alas !  for  the  departed  glories  of  toryism 
and  ascendancy  !  There  are  now  no  Horsleys  in  the  church 
to  be  “  frowned  into  insignificance ;”  and  the  memory  of 
Parr,  his  wig,  his  Greek,  and  his  eye- brows,  has  gone  with  the 
j  occasion  which  gave  them  utility.  Though  no  clergyman, 
the  leviathan  of  this  class  of  odd  fellows,  as  he  was  also  es¬ 
teemed  the  leviathan  of  literature,  was  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
'  oddities  were  not  altogether  the  most  amusing,  but  he  had  the 
I  luck  to  pass  them  off  on  his  own  generation  for  excellencies, 

I  and  he  throve  acconlingly. 

j  In  the  last  generation  flourished  the  long  celebrated  Efoctor 
Van  Butchell,  whose  reputation  as  an  odd  fellow  would  have 
stood  at  tlie  highest,  could  the  world  have  had  assurance  of 
his  eccentricities  being  genuine.  Who  is  there  living  that  re¬ 
members  his  low,  round-crowned  hat,  his  bushy  bwrd,  and 
I  his  grey  poney,  with  its  painted  sjiots,  or  who  visited  his 
pickled  wife,  and  has  not  been  tempted  to  think  so  odd  a  fish 
I  downright  mad?  Yet,  was  he  only  mad  north- north-west; 

I  and,  when  the  wind  was  southerly,  he  had  reason  for  these 
;  absurdities,  which  were  neither  better  nor  worse  tlian  profes- 
'  sional  advertisements,  and  very  slight  exaggerations  of  the 
1  solemn  fopperies  of  the  great  Doctor  —  ■  ■■  ,  or  the  queer- 
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colored  carnage  of  the  fashionable  Doctor -  This  spu* 

rious  kind  of  oddity  is  an  er^-day  sin  of  professional  life. 
Half  the  surgetm  and  physicians  oi  large  cities  dabble  in  it, 
as  (ar  as  is  consistent  with  a  decent  self-respect — well  know¬ 
ing  that  a  plain,  sensible,  this-world-looking  man,  who 
trusts  merely  to  talent  and  learning,  for  the  go^-will  of  the 
public,  has  no  chance  of  a  patient,  except  it  be  either  tm 
formi  patiperii  or  a  country  cousin,  who,  like  Daddy  Haw¬ 
thorn.  takes  physic  “  to  oblige  them.”  If  the  lawyers  are 
less  given  to  oddity  than  their  medical  compeers,  it  is  because 
their  clients  are  not  to  be  done  in  the  same  way.  The  tests 
of  legal  merit  are  too  tangible  and  positive  to  admit  cd*  a 
man’s  getting  on  at  the  bctr  by  monkey  tricks ;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  monkey  tricks  are  not  resorted  to :  besides,  what  oddity 
out  of  Bedlam  could,  in  point  of  the  etfect,  come  up  to  thie 
wig  and  gown,  which  is  common  to  them  sill  7 
No  voice  to  an  organ 
’s  like  that  of  lawyer  in  his  bar-gosm, 
is  a  distich  quite  as  true  and  as  applicable  now  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  merry  King  Charles.  But,  though  oddity  be  not 
strictly  legal,  I  would  not  advise  a  rising  young  barrister  to 
brush  his  coat  too  sedulously,  or  be  too  criucal  in  the  tie 
of  his  cravat.  A  certain  neglect  of  dress  and  affectation  of 
slovenliness  have  very  considerable  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
attomies. 

Among  professional  mei^  those  attached  to  the  theatre 
have  usually  given  much  into  oddities.  There  was  a  time 
when  you  might  have  known  an  actor  in  the  street  by  the 
whimsical  peculiarity  of  his  appearance.  It  was  not  merely 
the  “  ultra  riret  Askitus  alter,”  the  **  aliquid  plus  f uom  satis 
est,” — it  was  not  merely  the  pea-green  coat,  the  flashy 
watch-chain,  nor  the  bolster  neckcloth,  which  were  all  open 
to  successful  imitation ;  but  it  was  the  “Celia  altogether,"  the 
certain  “non  so  c4e,”  which  was  only  to  be  acquired  before 
the  stage-lights,  and  was  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most 
iiuipprehensive  observer.  In  the  general  uniformity  and 
equality  of  the  present  time^  these  personal  distinctions  have 
latterly  disappeared  from  society,  and  an  actor  endeavors  to  he 
as  much  like  nature  off  the  stage  as  he  does  to  be  unlike  it  in 
his  part :  but  the  eccentricity  which  has  fled  from  the  surface 
has  only  taken  a  deeper  hold  of  the  interior,  and  the  stage 
can  still  boast  of  as  many  real  and  essential  odd  fellows  as 
ever.  Next  to  actors,  authors  for  a  long  while  bore  the  bell 
for  eccentricity ;  but,  whether  it  be  that  they  liave  been 
laughed  out  of  their  oddities,  or  that  all  the  world  having 
taken  to  writing  has  rendered  authorship  no  distinction,  green 
spectacles  and  a  shabby  black  suit  are  no  longer  cluiracter- 
istic  of  the  trada 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  odd  fellows,  I  know  none 
more  intolerable  than  those  who  seek  distinction  by  what  they 
call  “speaking  their  mind,”  and  have  taken  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  saying  “  whatever  comes  uppermost.”  They 
tread  upon  the  corns  of  their  neighbor’s  fine  feelings  with  a 
very  careless  indifference — they  call  up  the  blush  of  shame,  or 
the  red  spot  of  indignation,  by  malapropos  allusions — and 
they  probe  the  half-skinned  wounds  of  affliction  with  a  de¬ 
testable  song  froid,  in  the  hope  of  being  stared  at,  and  the 
conviction  of  being  excused  on  the  plea  of  odd-fellowship. — 
The  world,  however,  should  know,  that  this  is,  as  Sir  Hugh 
says,  all  “  affectations” :  these  gentry  are  not  mad  ;  they  are 
only  bad ;  and  they  richly  deserve  tlie  horsewhip  for  their 
pains.  -Not  so  an  unfortunate  set  of  oddities,  peculiar  to 
aristocratic  circles,  or  (to  be  more  precise)  among  estated 
country  gentlemen.  These  unfortunate  persons  are  chiefly 
noticeable  for  a  morbid  shyness  and  mmtvaise  honte,  which 
plunges  them  into  a  tliousand  eccentricities.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stranger,  for  example,  throws  them  into  a  nutter ; 
and  the  necessity  of  saying,  “  How  do  you  do  ?”  to  their 
banker  or  their  coaclimaker,  will  haunt  them  for  a  week 
beforehand.  If  they  see  an  unknown  face  approaching,  they 
will  turn  down  tlie  dirtiest  lane  to  avoid  the  casual  meeting ; 
and,  if  they  have  no  parliamentary  ambition,  they  double- 
lock  their  park  gates  to  exclude  the  public.  In  society,  tliey 
are  only  happy  with  the  curate,  who  is  just  sufficiently  a 
gentleman  to  be  fit  company  for  them,  yet  sufficiently  de¬ 
pendent  to  put  them  perfectly  at  ease.  The  physician  they 
would  tolerate  if  they  saw  him  oftener,  and  if  they  did  not 
suspect  him  of  being  eitlier  a  wit  or  a  freethinker.  But  tliey 
enjoy  the  plenitude  of  their  existence  only,  when,  looking 
from  tlie  elevation  of  the  crimson-lined  pew  of  their  own 
cliurch,  at  the  edge  of  tlieir  own  domain,  they  frown  terror 
upon  a  passive  and  trembling  tenantry.  This  dread  of  equals 
and  superiors  might  lie  mistaken  for  humility,  and  for  a  ronsti- 
tutional  or  habitual  distrust  of  self:  but  the  reverse  is  tlie  trutli. 
The  oilditv  has  its  origin  very  clearly  in  an  insane  development 
of  pride.  The  patient  is  altogetlier  occupied  with  liimself  and 
his  own  consequence.  He  thinks  the  eyes  of  tlie  whole 
world  must  be  on  him,  and  he  fears  that  liis  slightest  in¬ 
advertence  will  not  escafie  notice.  If  he  is  afraid  to  measure 
himself  with  his  equals,  it  is  not  so  much  that  he  thinks  he 
will  prove  below  the  standard,  but  because  he  is  desirous  of 
passing  for  a  giant,  and  has  an  instinctive  knowledge  that 


oiiM«  tgnatwm  pro  mugn^fif  $H.  A  really  modest  man  is  at 
his  ease  in  all  societies ;  for  the  last  thing  that  enters  his 
mind,  is,  that  the  world  will  take  the  trouble  of  noticing  him, 
or  will  care  three  straws  what  he  thinks,  or  what  he  does : 
but  your  shy  people  are  so  vastly  conceited ! 

Of  all  the  pretenders  to  oddity,  the  odd  fellows  who  assume 
to  themselves  that  title  par  txetlUnet,  and  wlm  congregate  in 
cluba  for  the  sake  of  being  fiu;etious,  are  every  way  the  least 
worthy  of  the  appellation.  Essentially  commonplace  and 
vulgar,  if  they  ^  gay,  they  are  mischievous ;  and,  if  dull, 
they  are  downright  stupid.  Priding  themselves  upon  eccen¬ 
tricity,  they  go  to  bed  as  regularly— dnmic  as  a  watchman  ; 
and,  trading  upon  their  humor,  they  are  as  lively  as  a  land- 
carriage  mackerel.  The  only  genuine  point  of  oddity  about 
them,  IS,  that  they  can  find  amusement  m  the  nightly  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  same  jokes  and  the  same  songs.  They  are,  lor 
the  most  part,  gentlemen  loafers,  witli  as  much  wit  as  may  be 
found  in  Cocker,  and  as  much  imagination  as  goes  to  the 
puffing  of  a  bad  article.  They  mistake  brandy  and  water 
for  fun,  and  tobacco-smoke  for  good  company.  At  bottom, 
however,  tliey  are  very  good  sort  of  persona ;  and,  if  they  do 
not  catch  the  attention  oi  the  world,  they  do  not  claim  it,  but 
confine  their  pretensions  to  oddity  vuy  dosely  to  their  own 
family  fireside  and  the  club-room. 

There  remains  but  one  odd  fellow  more  to  be  noticed,  and 
of  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  Whether  this  arises 
from  anything  peculiar  and  undeacribable  in  his  distinguish¬ 
ing  traits,  or  from  the  rarity  of  the  individual  making  the 
class  leas  worthy  of  a  detailed  disquisition,  1  leave  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  reader  to  determine.  If  he  be  a  reader  of  any 
apprehension  worth  speaking  ol^  he  will  not  require  to  be  told 
tliat  odd  fellow  in  question  is  that  rare  ari*  tn  terris,  an 
honest  man. 


OUR  WIIZUCLT  GOSSIP. 


In  compliance  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Editor  of 
the  “  Literary  Gazette,”  the  Expositor  will  henceforth  be 
sent  to  all  those  who  were  subscribers  to  that  excellent  paper ; 
and  if  after  having  taken  a  few  jaunts  together,  they  can  be 
induced  to  relish  our  company  half  as  much  as  they  did  that 
of  our  vivacious  contemporary,  no  pain  or  industry  will  be 
spared  on  our  peut,  to  reconcile  tiiem  to  wliatever  losses 
they  may  consider  to  have  incurred  by  the  change,  and 
to  mellow  our  casual  acquaintance  into  something  like  imnd- 
ship  and  intimacy.  Many  a  companion,  clandestinely  picked 
up  on  the  dull  railroad  ot  life,  whose  peculiarities  of  exterior 
and  address,  had  at  first  excited  no  kindly  feeling  in  our 
bosoms,  has  oilen  proved  in  the  end  an  interesting  associate  or 
an  invaluable  guide ;  and  if  we  can  only  prevail  upon  our  new 
acquaintances,  to  view  our  unlooked  for  advent  m  the  same 
light,  it  shall  be  our  fiiultif  the  result  do  not  lead  to  some  such 
conclusions.  As  we  do  not,  however,  like  to  sail  under  lalse 
colors,  and  reports  have  gone  abroad  calculated  to  convey 
an  impression  that  the  Elditor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  and 
the  Editor  of  the  Expositor  liad  “joined  forces,”  we  think  it 
proper  to  state,  tliat  much  as  we  could  have  wislied  to  have 
tiad  our  editoriid  labors  relieved  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  has  evinced  so  much  ability  and  proper  feeling  in 
such  matters  as  the  late  amiable  Editor  of  the  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette,  no  further  junction  has  taken  place  between  us  than 
this : — The  proprietor  ot  the  Gazette  having  been  forced  by 
circumstances  to  relinquisli  the  publication  of  that  journal,  a 
proposal  was  made  and  accepted  by  ourselves,  to  supply  his 
subscribers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  the  expectation 
on  our  part,  that  many  of  them  might  eventually  be  induced 
to  travel  with  us  for  much  greater  length  of  time.  As  the 
principal  object  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Gazette  was  to  have 
the  Expositor  furnished  to  tliose  who  liad  paid  in  advance,  we 
shall  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tliat  those  who  are  still 
in  arrears  will  pay  into  our  hands. 

As  we  are  on  the  painful  subject  of  pay,  we  may  as  well 
continue  our  observations  in  tliis  place.  Our  friends  have  no 
doubt  noted  some  curious  discrepancies  between  our  notice  to 
subscribers  in  the  “  Expositor  ”  of  the  6th  instant,  and  that 
which  followed  immediately  the  week  after.  This  ri^uires 
some  explanation.  AVhen  we  associated  ourselves  in  the  pro- 
prietorsliii'  of  tliis  paper  with  the  individual,  who  for  the  last 
two  months  has  funushed  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  pub¬ 
lication,  it  appears  that  we  had  made  some  grievous  miscal¬ 
culations  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  monies  required  for  tliat 
effect.  We  had  counted  upon  tlie  prompt  and  immediate 
payment  of  subscribers  after  tlie  expiration  of  the  first  six 
months,  and  also  upon  other  certainties,  which  turned  out  in 
the  end  to  be  anything  but  certain.  Our  partner,  justly  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  being  able  to  collect  tlie  arrears  due  to  the 
paper,  insists  upon  our  calling  on  delinquent  subscribers  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  rouse  them  from  tlieir  apathy.  This  we 
felt  ourselves  Ixniiid  to  do,  as  it  was  exclusively  our  own  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  state  of  tiling  tliat  this  gentleman  was 
induced  to  join  the  concern.  No  sooner,  however,  did  we 
find  out,  that  a  young  man  in  our  service,  whose  dismissal 
we  had  demanded  more  than  once,  on  grounds  of  ineffici¬ 


ency,  had  received  positive  instruedona  to  palaver  our  tub> 
scribera  in  rude  language,  than  we  resolved  at  once  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  system  of  coquet  so  detrimental  to  our  own  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  utterly  at  vartance  with  our  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  deconun. 

The  result  of  this  last  move  has  placed  us  almost  exactly 
in  the  same  position  we  were  before  this  short-lived  partner¬ 
ship  was  consolidated ;  with  tliis  difference,  tliat  between  four 
and  five  hundred  subsmbera  have  since  been  added  to  our  list, 
which  renders  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  conoem  a  very 
profitable  speculatxxi  to  any  man  of  capilaL 

We  can  assure  otrfriemls,  however,  uiat  whatever  anay  be 
tlie  temporary  difficulties  of  the  paper,  it  has  gone  too  for 
ahead  already  for  ua  tamely  to  suffer  it  to  go  down.  It  may 
chance  to  get  a  sprained  ankle,  or  a  sore  foot,  which  will  in 
all  probability  lay  it  upon  the  sick  list  fora  week  or  so,  but  it 
will  riae  again  aa  full  of  freshness  and  energy  as  ever ;  and  if 
our  subscribers,  as  well  as  tlioae  handed  over  to  ua  by  tho 
Literary  Gazette, would  only  do  themselves  the  credit  of paying 
up,  we  could  hobble  along  very  well,  even  wiihovit  the  aaaiet- 
ance  of  crutches.  As  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  delinquent 
firiends  a  chance  of  retrieving  lliemaelves,  we  beg  to  inform 
ihoae  whom  it  may  concern,  tlmt  Dr.  M.  Bailey,  who  haa 
also  an  interest  in  tlie  paper,  is  alone  autliorized,  for  iIm  pre> 
sent,  to  collect  the  subKnptiona  now  due. 

We  have  been  desired  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  publisher,  to 
slate,  that  he  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  proprietorahip  of 
tlie  “  Monthly  Chronicle,”  in  which  caae  we  owe  that  genUe- 
man  an  apology  for  having  lain  that  sin  at  hia  door. 

THE  OLD  WOODMAN. 

•T  THOMAS  MILLEE. 

At  the  very  base  of  Warton  Woodhouse  stands  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  Abraiiam  Clark,  the  old  woodman.  There  k  some- 
thmg  in  the  appearance  of  this  dwelling  which  seems  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  solitary  liabils,  and  tliat  liabitual  lonelinesa 
which  is  ever  around  him,  fur  situated  aa  it  k  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  a  deep  valley,  which  in  former  times  k  said  to  have 
formed  the  lied  of  the  river,  there  is  a  picturesque  diearineas 
about  it  which  k  almost  fearful.  Many  a  long  year  haa  old 
Abraham  lived  alone  in  hat  cottage,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  almost  his  constant  study  to  bring  home  only  those 
plants  fitim  the  wood  which  grow  dark  a^  green,  and  efeee 
together,  and  resemble  those  shadowy  recesees  in  the  green¬ 
wood  in  which  he  labors.  Evergreens  are  there  of  almoet 
every  variety  that  can  be  found  within  an  Engliah  forest,  and 
thus  throughout  the  year  the  old  man  dwells  amid  deep 
foliage,  either  in  the  wood  or  amongst  that  which  aunouoda 
his  own  huU 

A  staid  and  solemn  man  k  Abraham  Clark,  for  he  has  dwelt 
so  long  with  solitude  that  they  have  become  companioiia,  and 
hk  countenance  has  cau^t  the  brown  hue  of  the  trees,  and 
hk  garments  are  also  colored  like  their  stems ;  to  that  when 
he  stands  motionless  amongst  them,  a  stranger  would  paae 
by  without  dislimroishing  him  from  the  grey  and  mess- 
covered  trunks.  Did  he  not  throw  off  his  garments  every 
evening,  1  verily  believe  tliat  Uiey  would  beimme  overgrown 
with  moss  or  lichen,  from  the  grey  and  green  to  the  silver- 
white  and  all  these  hues  with  which  the  stems  are  decorated. 
Morning  and  night  does  he  pursue  the  same  path,  to  and  fro, 
without  change ;  the  very  post  by  the  stile  on  which  ho  has 
placed  his  hand  so  often  in  climbing  over,  k  worn  bright 
again  by  his  hard  palm.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  trees  than  witli  the  faces  of  mankind ;  tne 
very  form  of  some  of  their  branches  has  liecome  imprint^  on 
hia  eye,  through  having  nodded  to  him  in  the  wind  for  so 
many  years.  The  knots  on  many  of  the  lioles  have  to  him 
distinct  features — he  sees  faces  in  them  every  morning,  and 
never  posses  by  without  glancing  at  them  ;  they  were  first 
created  by  hia  fancy,  and  never  can  be  get  rid  of  these  shapes, 
unless  the  trees  themselves  are  hewn  down,  or  the  marks  at 
least  defaced  by  the  axe. 

1  have  often  wondered  to  myself,  what  are  the  thoughts  of 
old  Abraham  while  be  is  working  alone  in  thoae  woods ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  creations  of  Ariosto,  never  heard  of  the 
“  Flower  and  the  Leafi”  saving  as  they  appear  to  hk  eye ; 
would  take  Una  and  her  milk-white  lamb  for  some  silly 
shepherdess,  and  the  melancholy  Jacques  for  a  jack-aa-apea. 
But  although  the  old  W oodman  is  unacquainted  with  the 
poets,  yet  is  he  familiar  with  almoet  every  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  tliat  speaketh  of  trees,  from  Uie  tree  of  knowledge  to 
those  mentioned  in  Christ’s  parables.  Abraham  Clark  k  a 
pious  man. 

1  forget  what  poet  it  is  who  says,  “  old  age  k  gloomy  and 
dark but  when  a  man  like  Abraham  has  outlived  hk  wife 
and  ^ildren,  has  no  one  to  smile  upon  him  on  his  return 
home,  nothing  but  those  gloomy  evergreens  to  meet  hk  ^e, 
and  the  whole  of  his  days  smnt  in  those  silent  woods,  wW 
marvel  that  he  is  a  man  of  few  words.  True  he  has  a  dog, 
that  looks  as  old  and  sober  as  himself,  that  follows  in  hk  tiau 
with  downcast  head,  seldom  either  deviating  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left ;  be  seems  to  do  nolhiag  all  the  livelong  day  but 
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sleep  upon  his  master’s  coat.  The  sound  of  the  old  Wood- 1 
man’s  axe  sends  him  asleep ;  there  is  something;  in  the  eternal 
“  hack,  hack,  hack,”  so  congenial  to  slumber  that,  when  the 
noise  ceases,  he  uplifts  b«  Tieavy  head,  and  half-opening  his 
dreamy  eyes,  loolu  round  in  wonder  at  tlte  silence  which  has 
awakened  him. 

The  wood  is  to  Abraham  the  world,  and  doubtless  the 
trees,  in  his  eyes,  resemble  its  inliahitants ;  his  daily  occupa¬ 
tion  tiudtes  him  a  kind  of  ruler  amongst  then^  afid  i  doubt  not 
l»ut  that  they  furnish  him  with  much  matter  for  coutemplattion. 

1  cannot  imagine  a  studious  old  man  like  him  felling  a  beauti¬ 
ful  healthy  young  tree,  without  comparing  its  fate  to  those 
who  are  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  “with  all  their  blushing 
honors  thick  upon  tl>em,”  and  fancying  how  goodly  they 
might  have  grown  had  tliey  but  l)een  allowed  to  remain.  The 
old  trees  also,  those  that  are  all  but  de.id,  and  o*dy  put  out  a 
few  dwindled  leaves  here  and  there  at  tlie  end  of  summer, — 
no  doulH  while  looking  upon  such  as  tliosc,  old  Abraham  has 
thought  of  that  tenacity  with  which  the  grey-headed  and 
Ijow-bent  still  chng  to-lite.  Then  to  see  him  pile  up  tlie  diijis 
and  the  bark,  placing  them  one  on  the  right  hand  and  tlie 
Other  on  the  left — aye  I  he  was  tliinking  then  on  the  great 
divisions  whidt  will  take  )>lace  at  last,  ai^  dividing  them  into 
the  sheep  and  the  goats.  Then  there  are  the  brandies,  those 
which  are  straight  and  may  be  appropriated  to  some  use,  and 
those  which  are  only  fit  for  fuel ;  yes,  the  best  of  them  are 
ready  to  be  gatliered  into  some  garner  or  slielter,  and  tlie 
others  are  tossed  and  bundled  roughly  together  “  to  be  CMt 
into  the  flames.”  The  falling  leaves  too,  doubtless  they  give 
rise  to  many  a  solemn  tliought ;  while  those  wliich  still  remain 
are  by  him  watched  daily  until  he  grows  familiar  wiUi  tlieir 
every  change,  and  peradventure  can  tell  wliidi  next  will  be 
borne  over  the  sylvan  footpatlis. 

There  is  a  smell  of  foresu  about  the  old  man— his  duck 
frock  has  caught  the  aroma  of  trees,  and  liis  hat,  what  with 
rubbing  it  against  the  green  stems,  and  browning  it  by  tlie 
summer  sun,  seems  to  liave  held  a  long  contest,  whether  or 
not  it  should  W’earthe  hue  of  the  brown  bark,  or  the  greenery 
of  the  foliage.  He  always  sits  ujiGn  some  fallen  tnuik  to  take 
his  food,  and  closes  his  eyes,  and  spreads  out  his  liands  to 
invoke  a  blessing  before  he  lifts  tlie  morsel  to  his  lips.  Abra¬ 
ham  never  yet  Imd  to  make  a  display  of  his  piety  before  man. 
He  is,  however,  very  superstitious,  and  believes  lliat  there 
are  sights  and  sounds  in  Uie  woods  which  there  is  no  account¬ 
ing  for ;  that  there  is  some  comicxion  between  the  living  and 
tlie  trees  which  are  to  form  tlicir  last  “  narrow  home  tliat 
Buch  timber  as  is  destined  to  build  a  church  grows  more  silent 
than  any  other,  and  is  less  subject  to  be  moved  by  the  tem¬ 
pests  ;  that  murder  has  some  lime  or  otlier  been  committed 
on  those  dark  spots  in  llic  forest  which  are  black  and  barren, 
and  produce  neither  flower  nor  weetl. 

But  these  things  had  sprung  from  his  moody  habits ;  he  had 
been  nurtured  in  a  sullen  school,  had  heard  but  little  language 
saving  the  sounds  of  the  woodlands,  now  and  then  broken  or 
strengthened  by  the  deep  moaniiitr  of  the  winds,  and  tlie  clash¬ 
ing  of  branch  against  brancli.  His  very  calling  had  rendered 
him  almost  unsusceptible  of  tender  emotions,  for  from  his 
youth  his  liad  been  a  stern  task,  dealing  heavy  blows  upon 
the  sturdy  stems  of  trees;  waging  war,  as  it  w’ere,  against  the 
stubborn  giants  of  tlie  forest ;  and  liad  it  not  been  for  liis 
Bible  and  his  domestic  suffering,  Abraham  Clark  would 
perchance  have  been  a  savage  man.  Nor  were  those  all  tlie 
wild  and  superstitious  fancies  which  he  indulged  in.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  apparitions  and  spirits  were  more  numerous  in 
England  when  the  kingdom  contained  large  forests ;  and  did 
you  but  chance  to  dream  of  trees,  no  one  could  interpret 
them  better  Uian  Abraham.  He  always  decked  liis  hut  wiili 
holly  and  ivy  at  Christmas,  and  preserved  a  portion  of  tlie 
last  year’s  yule-clog,  to  light  the  new  one  willi.  He  had  a 
horse-shoe  nailed  to  his  threshold,  to  keeji  out  the  witches. — 
He  believed  the  tgnts  faluus,  or  Jack  willi  a  lantern,  to  be 
none  other  than  a  destructive  fiend,  who,  although  hinii''.If 
invisible,  carried  a  light  to  allui-e  travellers  into  bogs  and 
rivers :  and  adviseil  those  who  migt.t  be  led  aw.ay  with  it,  to 
•lop,  shut  their  eves,  and  repeat  a  p.tiyer — when  the  light 
would  vanish  !  He  is  a  believer  in  fairies,  and  tliinks  that 
they  never  approach  towns,  but  confine  liiemselves  solely  to 
the  woods  arid  forests,  and  vanish  at  the  sound  of  mortal  foot¬ 
steps.  Then  he  has  an  hundred  old -fashioned  notions,  which 
no  reasoning  can  ever  erase,  such  as  a  belief  that  mandrakes 
grow  under  a  gibbet-post,  and  the  root  shrieks  whenever  it 
is  tom  up,  and  that  whoever  destroys  them  dies  soon  af'»-r ; 
that  to  kill  a  swallow  is  unlucky,  and  forcixsles  a  had  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  to  tread  u))on  a  sun-clock,  is  sure  to  bring  on  rain, 
with  many  more  old  superstitions  full  of  tenderness  and  mercy. 

After  all  the  cold  and  solitude  tliat  the  old  man  endures, 
his  is  a  much  happier  life  than  that  of  the  poor  mechanic’s 
doomed  to  latior  week  after  week  in  some  dark  garret  or 
cellar  in  the  heart  of  a  huge  cky.  The  air  of  heaven  blows 
freshly  and  freely  around  the  old  man  ;  he  sees  the  clianges 
of  the  seasons,  and  inhales  the  rich  fragrance  tliat  is  borne 
upon  tlie  gentle  winds — the  sunsliine  is  familiar  to  liis  eye, 


and  many  a  time  must  his  heart  beat  blithely  while  he  con¬ 
templates  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

W  flat  quietude  hangs  around  the  old  man,  what  content¬ 
ment  and  peace — wliat  knows  he  of  the  world  !  W ar  may 
shake  the  distant  nations,  his  own  country  be  in  a  commotion 
with  political  feuds,  but  Uiey  affect  not  his  tranquil  haunts — 
the  sound  reaches  not  the  depths  of  his  still  green  woods. 
He  “  among  the  leaves  has  never  known”  the  “  fever  and  tlie 
fret”  of  cities,  has  never  felt  the  pangs  that  chain  society 
together ;  has  never  “  coined  his  cheek  U>  smiles,”  or  lower^ 
his  voice  to  affected  sympathy.  Sorrow  he  has  encountered, 
but  the  silence  of  the  forest  taught  him  a  deep  philosophy, 
and  brought  before  him  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave,  where 
the  weary  shall  for  ever  be  at  resu  Hopes  he  had  cherished, 
but  they  vanished  without  being  fulfilled  ;  so  had  he  seen 
some  goodly  tree,  the  pride  of  “  its  pkice,”  towering  ia  beauty 
and  promise,  nil  at  once  change,  sli^e  off  its  beautiful  foliage, 
laiiguisli  and  die.  Light  of  lieart  had  he  been,  and 
“  Tuned  his  merry  throat 
Unto  the  wild  bird’s  note  i* 

but  his  music  was  drowned  with  the  approacliing  storm ;  he 
had  heard  the  merry  birds  hush  Uieir  notes  on  a  sudden,  and 
Itide  from  the  gathermg  tempest,  and  bury  their  mirtli  lieneatli 
tlie  clouds,  until  a  new  return  of  sunshine.  The  flowers  of 
Summer  and  the  foliage  of  Autumn  passed  not  away  without 
leaving  a  solemnity  u])on  his  mind.  He  looked  upon  the 
nakedness  of  Winter,  as  he  was  wont  to  look  upon  his  own 
home,  when  all  that  were  dear  to  him  had  died.  He  saw  the 
blank  space,  he  missed  tlie  green  foliage  that  rustled  and 
made  music  around  him,  but  he  was  schooled  for  the  mighty 
change.  Death,  however,  affected  the  old  man  deeply,  and 
he  would  sit  listening  to  tlie  forest  stream  tliat  rippled  at  his 
feet  for  hours,  seeking  for  images,  and  fancies,  and  soothing 
tlioughts,  in  tlie  bubble,  or  the  leaf,  or  the  fallen  flower  tliat 
floated  by,  and  shaping  the  sounds  of  the  water  to  his  own 
tlioughts,  now  sweet,  now  sadly  complaining ;  then  tlirilling 
with  notes  of  hope,  or  murmurmg  in  a  melancholy  mood,  as 
It  struggled  away,  through  the  uncertain  sliadows,  dim  and 
mysterious  as  the  great  hereafter.  Nor  can  1  fancy  him 
wandering  through  tlie  forest  without  meeting  witli  a  thousand 
tilings  that  recal  the  changes  of  life ;  tlie  passing,  for  instance, 
from  under  a  depth  of  low-browed  and  thickly  interwoven 
umbrage,  which  almost  shut  out  the  light  of  heaven,  into  a 
broad,  open,  and  sunlit  glaJe,  or  threading  a  palli  velvet-soft 
witli  tlie  springy  tui-fi  and  emerald- bright  witli  tlie  clearest 
green  grass ;  then  suddenly  jilunging  amid  the  entangled 
undetwood,  briery,  bosky,  weedy,  and  withered,  and  around 
him  that  ever-reigning  tbresl  silence.  What  his  fancies  may 
be  1  wot  not ;  but  Abraham  Clark  is  not  the  man  to  pass  by 
sucli  scenes  ns  Uiese  without  some  thought  or  oilier  sinking 
him,  which  accords  with  Uie  scenery  and  tlie  silence.. 

Such  a  solitary  life  as  Abraham  leads  would  be  painful  to 
any  other  than  a  man  of  strong  mind ;  but  he  is  inured  to  it, 
was  nursed  amidst  it ;  fioiu  childhood  the  trees  have  been 
his  companions,  for  liis  fallier  was  a  woodman  before  him, 
and  when  a  boy  he  often  accompanied  the  old  man  into  the 
forest,  and  had  Ids  own  little  axe ; — he  was  born  to  be  a 
woodman.  Solitude,  Uien,  is  his  element;  he  lias  sought  it 
witli  no  disgust,  derives  fitim  it  no  peculiar  pleasure,  but  that 
whicli  is  draw  n  from  contentnienu  How  would  the  old  man 
smile  to  himself  were  he  to  hear  any  one,  sick  of  die  vanities 
ol'  life,  envy  his  condition  !  Did  they  but  know  all  he  has 
gone  through,  how  he  labored  early  and  late,  when  sickness 
luiunted  his  heartli,  from  die  first  jieep  of  the  cold  grey  dawn 
of  winter,  when  even  the  birds  sat  sliivering  on  the  naked 
hedges,  to  the  very  darkness  of  die  gusty  night,  working,  as 
he  once  expressed  it,  “  until  he  couldn’t  sec  his  own  hand.” 
Could  diey  know*  all  he  lias  felt  amid  those  solitudes  when  he 
lias  Wandered  out  to  liis  lalior,  and  left  one  dear  to  him  liover- 
ing  bciw  een  life  and  dcadi ;  and  he  all  day  working  and 
wondering,  and  watching  omens,  and  brcadiing  heavily  under 
die  imagined  misery  whicli  his  sujierstitious  fancy  jionrayed. 
But  then  he  had  not  forufied  liis  iiiiiid  with  dial  knowledge 
which  he  afterwards  gleaned  from  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
then  a  stern  man,  one  who  would  have  cither  shrunk  from  or 
struggled  widi  deadi ;  but  he  carried  not  his  murmurings 
home ;  he  vented  diein  among  the  woods,  and  after-years  of 
deep  diouglit,  and  silence,  brought  liim  stem  resignauon. 
His  is  now  no  disafl'ecdoii,  no  wishing  for  death ;  oldiougli,  in 
the  language  of  Byron,  he  might  exclaim — 

“  ’Til*  solitude  should  teach  us  how  to  die — 

It  hath  no  flatterers.” 

Abraham’s  mind  seems  to  have  taken  its  tinge  from  the 
scenes  amid  which  he  has  dwelt  j  someUnies  it  resembles  one 
of  his  own  glades,  open,  and  bright,  and  sunny  ;  dien  again 
it  partakes  of  the  darkness  of  the  deepest  scenery  dial  sur¬ 
rounds  liiin,  is  sUll,  and  solemn,  and  uiieardily,  mingling 
with  superstition  and  thoughts  of  deadi.  But  over  all  there 
hangs  a  resignation  mighty,  and  deep,  and  beautiful,  as  the 
shadows  sleeping  upon  die  forest  grass.  A  stranger  would 
say  he  was  stem,  that  his  aspect  was  forbidding,  that  there 
was  something  awful  in  the  deep  tones  of  Im  voice ;  con- 


plain  that  he  spoke  not,  only  to  answer  their  question,  andi 
even  then  in  a  brief,  abmpt  tone.  But  let  them  meet  him 
often,  and  remember  that  for  years  he  has  had  no  companions 
but  those  hoary  trees  and  his  own  thoughts ;  let  them  catch> 
the  sober  hues  of  his  mind,  send  their  thoughts  into  those  deep 
cliannels  into  which  his  own  flow,  and  mey  will  soon  find' 
that  the  old  Woodman  has 

“Thoughts  too  deep  for  tears 

that  he  is  sensible  of  the  beauty  reigning  around  him,  and 
only  looks  u{ion  himself  as  one  of  his  own  trees,  which  must 
fall  whenever  the  grim  woodman.  Death,  comes  with  his 
uplifted  axe.  His  thoughts  are  mosdy  of  another  life  ;  he 
lias  outlived  all  that  drew  his  affections  earth-ward,  and  will 
hold  Imt  little  converse  on  matters  that  are  not  as  serious  as 
his  own  nature. 

aaiSOEXiUkHEA. 

OaiGlKAL  AND  BBLKCTKD. 

Agriculture,  the  first  pursuit  of  civilized  man,  has  been  ths 
last  to  receive  the  direct  atleniioii  and  patronage  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Commerce,  navigation,  manufactories,  the  mechanic 
and  fine  arts,  science  and  letters,  had  commanded  much  re¬ 
spect,  and  reached  high  deg  .  ees  of  excellence,  before  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  earth,  either  for  the  purposes  of  profit  or  em- 
beHishment,  found  favor  among  the  affluent  and  enlightened, 
or  was  deemed  an  object  wort%  of  the  careful  consideration 
of  statesmen  and  legislators.  But,  when  nations  have  reach¬ 
ed  an  advanced  position  in  prosperity  and  refinement,  and 
Ollier  more  attractive  or  lucrative  branches  of  industry 
have  been  so  exXended,  as  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  an  immensely  increa^  anioimt  of  products  is 
required,  to  meet  the  augmented  demand  of  consumption  j 
and  the  necessity  of  readeriiig  tlie  earth  more  prolific  becomes 
so  apparent,  that  what  had  been  improvidenily  neglected,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  substantially  momentous  interest  of  the 
coiuitry,  at  last  imperiously  commands  the  most  grave  con¬ 
sideration. — ATorlfi  .American  Reviev!. 


Study  of  the  Ancients. — There  is  no  more  delightful  occu¬ 
pation  for  tlie  mind,  than  holding  communion  witli  tlic  spirits 
of  tlie  dead,  through  tlieir  immortal  works.  At  such  tunes, 
the  soul  feels  a  glowing  rapture,  which  kindles  into  the  pure 
empyrean  of  poesy  ;  the  heart  is  affected  and  its  emotions 
gusti  out  in  s]iontaneou8  flow.  The  productions  of  taste  and 
genius  never  cease  their  peculiar  effect  on  the  character  of 
Uiouglit ;  they  weave  tliemselves  insensibly  witli  our  style  of 
ihinkuig ;  give  tone  to  our  present  and  insure  dignity  to  our 
future  conceptions.  Nor  is  tlieir  influence  on  morals  in  any 
way  inconsiderable.  The  higher  capacities  of  our  nature  are 
cliarmed  and  gratified  by  such  noble  objects  presented  to 
their  cnjoj'meiit ;  scorning  the  gross  sensualities  of  vice,  tliey 
seek  a  more  congenial  efime,  where  the  flowers  and  fragrance 
of  virtue  for  ever  bloom  and  the  divinity  of  the  soul  beams 
with  never-fading  lustre.  In  this  point  of  view  classical 
lilei-ature  assumes  the  gnmd  amd  important  function  of  a 
teacher  of  etliics  ;  the  study  of  ancient  authors  liecomes  a 
suliordinate  agency  in  conforming  the  cliaracter  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  standard  of  education  ;  the  moral  influence  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  such  writers,  seconded  by  our  reverence  for  vene¬ 
rable  antiquity,  and  combined  witli  all  the  fascinations  of 
genius,  in  its  ii.ost  attractive  coloring,  operates  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  as  an  element  of  instruction  of  incalculaWe  force. — 
That  this  power  works  silently,  as  an  undercurrent,  lessens 
not  its  wortli  and  vitality ;  its  quiet  progress  but  gives  fuller 
;  scope  to  its  operation,  by  disarming  the  perverse  and  froward 
;  of  all  suspicion  of  what  bears  so  auspiciously  on  the  tenor  of 
their  cliaracter. — Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

i  - 

I  Mr.  B.  Wellieral  of  Lincoln,  in  Guernsey,  has  Wen  for 
many  years  an  invalid,  and  sjient  the  last  thirty  years  of  liis 
1  life  chiefly  on  his  sofa.  His  disease  kept  him  awake  night  and 
i  day,  and  being  a  man  of  placid  temper  and  devoted  to  ani- 
j  mals  of  every  kind,  he  spent  much  of  his  lime  in  rearing 
them.  Amongst  those  that  he  particulary  patronised  were 
to  be  (bund  the  finest  spccimei  s  of  monkeys,  hedgehogs,  and 
[  tlie  various  breeds  of  birds.  It  happened  one  year  that  one 
i  of  his  cropiier  pigeons  during  incubation  rejected  one  of  its 
!  eggs ;  but  determined  tliat  no  part  of  the  progeny  of  his 
I  favored  Fanny  sfiould  be  frustrated,  he  resolved  to  rear  the 
;  egg  himself.  He  accordingly  took  it  into  liis  own  bosom, 

I  wrapped  it  up  in  flannel,  and  turned  it  night  and  day,  walcli- 
I  mg  over  it  witli  a  mother’s  care.  At  length  the  eventful 
j  period  arrived  when  the  feathery  wonder  was  to  be  ushered  into 
tlie  world.  It  tapjied  at  first  lightly  at  the  shell,  and  its  beak 
I  was  soon  peeping  through  Uie  opening  that  it  made.  It  was 
fed  at  first  by  Mr.  Wetheral  wiUi  bread  and  water  from  his 
mouUi,  and  it  Uirove  famously.  The  only  peculiarity  of  the 
litUe  animal  was  tliat  its  legs  were  a  litUe  bowed,  so  Uiat  its 
claws  were  turned  inward.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
that  the  Egyptians  reared  their  eggs  chiefly  by  heated  ovens, 
of  which  the  tempemture  was  equally  maintained ;  but  care 
;  must  be  taken  to  turn  the  eggs  fretmently,  or  the  vital  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  oven  will  soon  fail  These  facts  may  be  de-* 
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pended  on  aa  authentic — we  have  them  from  an  undoubted 
M>urce. 


Almott  a  Trutm.— Ingratitude  in  a  cuperior,  ia  Tery  often 
nothing  more  than  the  refusal  of  an  unreasonable  request ; 
and  if  the  patron  does  too  little,  it  is  not  unfrequently  because 
the  dependant  expects  too  mut^  A  certain  Pope,  who  had 


Conitimey  qf  Providenee. — Proridence  has  given  trees 
always  green  to  the  south,  and  has  clothed  tlioee  trees  with  a 
broader  foliage,  to  slielter  animals  from  tlie  heaU  Providence 
has  likewise  befriended  animals  in  giving  them  there  a  cover¬ 
ing  with  very  little  hair,  which  is,  consequently,  cool ;  and 
he  has  covered  ilie  earth  which  they  inhabit,  with  ferns  and 
green  liannet,  tliat  it  may  be  always  refresliing  to  them.  In 
llie  mean  time,  the  same  Providence  has  not  forgotten  the 

ule“l  “  7^''”,"  E»  l>»>“  ™ra«<l«tely, 

warf  off  ,h.  »;ow  f™ra  ro<4  who»  |  "■a„“ 

branches  are  so  well  furnished  witli  long  grey  mosses,  that 
the  trunk  is  almost  invisible;  for  a  bed,  a  bonk  of  moss  ia 
accumulated  upon  tlie  ground,  in  many  places  of  more  tlian 
a  foot  in  thickness ;  and  the  soft  atnl  dry  leaves,  which  fail 
at  the  approewh  of  the  inclement  season  ;  finally,  their  pro-  ! 
vision,  loo,  is  laid  up  in  store,  namely,  the  fruits  of  those  very 
trees  which  have  tlien  arrived  at  ilieir  full  maturity.  To 
these  are  added,  here  and  there,  the  scarlet  clusters  of  the 
sorb-apple,  which  sparkling  from  afar,  over  the  whiteness  of 
the  snows,  invite  the  binls  to  an  asylum ;  so  that  Uie  par¬ 
tridge,  and  the  moor-cock,  every  species  of  snow-birds,  and 
the  nare  and  the  squirrel,  frequently  find,  under  tlie  same  fir, 
a  lodging,  food,  and  warm  slielter. 


caution  is  requisite  in  regulating  the  quantity.  Mothers  ore 
too  fond  of  seeing  their  children  fru  **  O !  what  a  fine  fiit 
fellow !”  ia  a  compliment  which  wins  evti^  mother’s  heart ; 
and,  consequently,  every  effort  is  made  to  deserve  it.  I  can- 


been  raised  from  an  obscure  situation,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  j  not,  however,  av<^  looking  upon  all  corpulent  children  with 

was  immediately  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  sen.  from  a  '  — -  -  ■ - - ■-  l  .l-;-  _i - 1 

snudl  district,  in  which  he  tiad  formerly  officiated  aa  cure.  It 
seems  that  he  liad  promised  the  inliabitants  tliat  he  would  do 
something  for  them,  if  it  should  ever  be  in  his  power ;  and 
some  of  tliem  now  appeared  before  him,  to  remind  him  of  his 
promise,  and  also  to  request  tliat  he  would  fulfil  it,  by  grant¬ 
ing  tliem  two  harvests  every  year  !  He  acceded  to  lliis  modest 


to  make  every  year  of  their  register  consist  of  twenty-four 
calendar  montiis. 


MEDICAL  ESSAYS. — no.  hi. 

“First  the  infant, 


anxiety :  as  long  as  they  conunue  in  healtli  their  plump  and 
round^  figures  are  agreeable  and  flattering  to  the  pride  of  a 
mothePs  eye ;  but  wlien  disease  makes  its  attack,  the  grow 
and  highly  exitable  state  of  the  infant  body  affords  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  disease,  and,  consequently,  leads  to  a  fatal  issue  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  slender  child,  if  moderately 
strong,  struggles  throtigh  disease,  because  the  malady  itself 
wants  the  aliment  which  furnishes  its  powers  of  destruetioa. 

“  Flumine  peipetuo  torrens  solet  acrius  ire, 

Sed  tameu  hie  brevis  est,  ilia  perennis  aqua.” 

Ovid. 


Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms.” 

fSHAKSPKASa. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  former  Essay,  I  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  the  danger  which  attends  every  attempt  to  rear 

an  infant  by  any  other  means  than  the  breast  nuik.  But,  _ _ _ _ _  _  _ _ _ 

nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  narrow  means  and  J  every  other  nature  necessarily  becomes  indigestible.  Thus 


As  children  advance  in  age,  and  acquire  all  their  teeth,  and 
become  capable  of  taking  active  exercise,  leas  caution  in  diet 
is  requisite ;  and  the  stomach  should  be  accustomed  to  the 
stimulus  of  every  description  of  plain  food.  Too  much  care 
in  diet  is  aa  detrimental  to  health  as  improper  food ;  for  the 
stomach  may  be  brought  by  custom  to  secrete  a  juice  capable 
of  dissolving  one  kind  of  aliment  only,  so  that  nutriment  of 


ITomtngs  at  Sea  of  a  Tempest. — As  nature  has  opposed, 
in  ferocious  beasts,  the  glare  of  the  eyes  to  the  thickness  of 
the  eye -brows,  the  stripes  and  marblings  with  which  they  are 
distinguished,  to  the  yellow  color  of  their  skms ;  the  silence 
of  their  motions  to  the  roaring  of  their  voices ;  so  she  collects 
in  the  sky,  and  on  the  waters,  a  multitude  of  clashing  oppo¬ 
sitions,  which  announce,  in  concert,  the  destruction.  Dark 
clouds  cross  tlie  air  in  tlie  horrible  forms  of  dragons.  Here  j 
and  there  you  see  the  paly  fires  of  lighuimg  bipting  | 
out.  The  noise  of  the  tliunder,  which  is  earned  in  the 
clouds,  re.semble.s  as  it  were,  tlie  roarings  of  tlie  celestial 
lion :  the  day-star,  which  can  scarcely  be  seen  through  tlieir 
rainy  and  numerous  veils,  sends  forth  long  rays  of  a  sickly 
light.  The  leaden  surface  of  the  sea,  scoops  and  swells  into 
large  white  foanis.  Di-smal  groans  seem  to  arise  from  the 
waves.  The  black  shallows  whiten  at  a  distance,  and  utter 
frightful  noises,  inlemipted  by  as  horrid  silences.  The  sea, 
which  covers,  and  now  di-scovere,  them,  shews  to  the  light  of 
day  llieir  cavernous  foundation.s.  The  lorn  of  Norway 
perches  upon  a  jwint  of  the  rocks,  and  you  hear  his  alarminr 


many  other  causes  concur,  and  always  will  occur,  to  render  |  Spallanzani,  an  Italian  philosopher,  gradually  brought  the 
It  necessary  to  liMard  tlie  experiment  of  dry  nursing ;  and,  '  stomacli  of  a  sheep  to  ar.commodate  itself  to  animal  fo^,  and 
when  such  is  unfortunately  the  case,  it  is  of  importance  to  .  that  of  a  raven  to  receive  and  retain  vegetable  matter, 
know  what  descripuon  of  lood  is  tlie  best  ^apted  for  early  |  Sich  ore  tlie  rules  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  regulate 
inlancy.  In  selecting  food  for  a  young  iid'an^  we  should  |  the  feeding  of  children.  Although  apparently  trivial,  they 
choose  those  subst^ces  which  rMdily  umte  with  water,  so  i  are  of  great  importance,  since  much  of  every  man’s  comfort, 
M  to  form  a  fluid  diet,  light,  nutritious,  and  unfernientable. —  ]  whatever  be  his  station,  must  depend  on  the  healthy  state  of 
Ferhaps  nothin^  is  »  suitable  as  barley-gruel,  mixed  with  a  1  his  family.  For,  true  it  is,  that  “  to  be  happy  at  home  is  the 
small  {loriion  of  cow’s  milk  j  or  tliin  arrow-root  mucilage,  j  ultimate  result  of  all  ambition,  the  end  to  which  every  enter- 


or  grit  gruel,  thiimed  with  milk,  and  slightly  sweetened. — 
Every  description  of  bread  food  is  very  injurious  to  very 
young  children :  it  is  too  thick,  even  in  the  most  pultaceous 


prise  and  labor  tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts  the 
prosecution.” 

Exercise  proper  for  Young  Children, — Exercise  is  almost 


slate  to  wliich  it  can  be  reduced,  and,  being  very  susceptible  |  as  necessary  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  infant  os  food ;  but 
of  fermentation,  it  leadily  becomes  sour  in  the  stomach,  and 
disorders  tlie  bowels  of  the  child.  Whatever  kind  of  food  is 
preferred,  it  should  be  given  tlirough  the  feeding-bottle,  and 


great  judgment  is  required  in  apportioning  the  quantity,  in 
determining  the  kind  of  exercise,  and  in  fixing  the  perioM  at 
which  it  should  be  taken. 

Although  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  every  animal  is 


tlie  orifice  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  perforated  wasli-leather ;  so  _ _  _ _ _ _ _  ...  „ 

tliat  tlie  child  sliall  ob^n  tlie  food  by  suction,  and  only  that  j  carried  on  by  the  vital  principle,  and  it  would  be  continued 
portion  of  It  winch  is  fluid  enough  to  pass  tlirough  the  sponge  i  while  tlie  animal  lives,  mdependent  of  any  movement  of  the 
shall  be  taken  into  Uie  stomach.  The  quantity  of  food  should  |  parts  of  the  body,  or  locomotion  of  the  whole  tody  ;  yet, 
be  regulated  by  the  size  and  the  slrenglli  of  Uie  child  ;  but  experience  has  demonstrated,  Uiat  muscular  motion  aids 
I  few  uilants  require  niore  Uian  a  quarter  of  a  pint  at  a  meal :  |  greatly  in  circulation,  consequently  promotes  secretion  and 
w  1  artificial  lood  is  less  nutritive,  from  assiimlation,  and  is,  in  fact,  essentiid  for  maintaining  health, 

cries,  and  fancy  Uiat  a  man  is  drowning.  The  sea-ospray  i  being  le^  easily  digested,  than  that  which  Nature  has  pre-  j  In  very  young  animals,  however,  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
rises  aloft  in  the  air,  and,  fearful  of  abandoning  herself  to  the  i  pared,  the  stated  penods  of  feeding  sliould  be  at  sliorter  in-  |  human  race,  Uie  moUon  communicated  to  the  body  must  be 
impetuosity  of  the  winds,  slie  struggles,  uttering  {ilaiiiUve  |  tervals  than  when  the  infant  is  suckled.  Asses  milk  is  re-  ■  of  Uie  gentlest  kind,  continued  for  a  few  minutes  only,  and 
cries,  against  the  blast  Uiat  bends  her  wings.  '1  he  black  j  garded  as  an  excellent  subsUtute  for  the  breast  milk ;  but  1  !  repeated  at  projier  intervals.  During  the  first  month,  indeed, 
procellaria  flies  along,  grazing  Uie  fotun  of  the  billows,  and  i  opinion  Uiat  it  is  more  likely  to  disagree  with  many  i  of  the  life  of  an  infant,  nature  requires  that  the  greater  port 

seeking  in  their  transient  valleys,  slielter  from  the  fury  of  the  j  chilifren,  Uian  Uie  barley-gruel  and  milk,  wliich,  upon  Uie  '  of  every  twenty-four  hours  be  spent  in  sleep,  and  in  replen- 
wind.  If  this  small  and  feeble  bird  perceives  a  sliip  amid  the  I  whole,  attord  Um  l^t  alternaUve.^  j  ishing  the  stomach  ;  and  consequently  any  movement  whidi 

ocean,  she  comes  for  refuse  along  its  side,  and,  as  a  recom-  rood  of  Children  after  If  eaning.- — In  entering  upon  |  is  given  to  the  child  should  be  effected  when  it  awakes,  a 

pense  for  the  asylum  wdiich  siie  asks,  slie  announces  the  |  part  of  our  subject,  we  sliould  firat  hiquire  wiiut  is  Uie  ;  short  time  before  it  is  suckled  ;  for  at  this  Ume  the  stomach  ia 
tempest  before  it  arrives.  "  . 


Custom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of  fools  and  the  fash- 


proper  time  lor  weaning  an  uitiini?  Many  circumstances  '  empty,  and  its  function  is  at  rest.  Nurses,  however,  gener- 
J  specific  period  in  Uie^age  of  the  cliild  j  ally  adopt  the  opposite  plan.  After  taking  the  infant  from 


- - - -  - - -  ,  ftoni  being  fixed  upon  for  tins  process.  Nature,  however,  ,  the  breast,  instead  of  laying  it  softly  down,  and  leaving  it  at 

ion  of  anoUier  ;  but  Uie  two  parlies  often  clash ;  for  prece-  I  atioras  ps  something  like  a  guide  in  the  protrusion  of  the  ,  rest  until  the  stomach  perform  its  office  on  the  nutriment  with 
dent  is  the  leg  slator  of  the  first,  and  Uie  novelty  of  the  last.  ;  tceUi ;  for  it  is  reasoiuibe  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  must :  which  it  has  just  been  replenished,  they  set  it  up  nearly 
Custom,  therefore,  looks  to  Uiings  Uiat  are  past,  and  fashion  |  be  prepared  to  digest  solid  food,  when  the  instrumcau  for  j  erect,  pat  it  on  the  back  to  expel  the  wind,  and  jog  it  on  the 
to  things  that  are  present,  but  both  of  Uiciii  are  somewhat  j  niaslica  ing  A  are  furnished  to  Uie  niouUi.  When  an  infant  j  knee,  unUl  the  poor  little  creature  becomes  sicK,  and  ejects 
purblind  as  to  things  that  are  to  come ;  but,  of  Uie  two,  fiisli-  is  ni  healUi,  ihrerelore,  it  nmy  be  weaned  as  soon  as  the  i  nearly  the  whole  of  Uie  meal  which  has  been  imparted  to  ic 
; _ ; _ .1.-  1 _ _ _  u. li..r  vi.turio.!  Cuttinsr  teeth  are  uruLriided  in  hmh  inu-sr  l>nt  uiill  iti»  _  _ _  .v.  _ _ _ 


a  very  paradoxical  mode  of  remuneration  yet  always  most 
thankfully  received  f  Fashion  is  Uie  veriest  goddess  of  sem¬ 
blance,  and  of  shade ;  to  be  happy,  is  of  far  less  consequence 
to  her  worshippers,  Uian  to  appear  so ;  and  even  pleasure 
itself  they  sacrince  to  parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation. 
She  requires  the  most  passive  and  implicit  oliedience,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  imjioses  a  most  grievous  load  of  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  the  slightest  murmurings  would  only  cause  the  re¬ 
cusant  to  lie  laughed  at  by  all  other  classes,  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  his  own.  Fasliion  builds  her  temple  in  the  capital 
of  some  mighty  empire,  and  hiving  selected  four  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  silliest  people  it  contains,  she  dubs  them  with  the 
magnificent  and  imposing  Utle  of  the  world!  But  the 
marvel  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  this  arro^nt  uUe  w  as 
universally  accredited  by  the  many  who  abjure,  as  by  Uie 
few  who  adore  her ;  and  this  creed  of  fashion  requires  not 
only  the  weakest  folly,  but  the  strongest  faith,  since  it  would 
maintain  that  Uie  minority  are  the  whole,  and  the  majority 
ore  nothing !  Her  smile  lias  given  wit  to  dullness  and  grace 
to  deformity,  and  has  brought  everyUiing  into  vogue  by 
turns  but  virtue.  Yet  she  is  most  capricious  in  her  favors, 
often  running  from  those  that  pursue  her  and  coming  round 


V  •  •  -  -  -  ^ - ^ - —  .w.  ,  wiiiiic.'i  aiiu  icsy  ainj  v.uiiliiiuc9  w  uu  ov,  riuici  uiiui  li 

some  time  after  it  is  weaned,  is  that  of  a  pultaceous  kind  1  satisfied  wiUi  some  artificial  food,  or  be  lulled  asleep  by  the 
combined  wiUi  cow’s  milk,  and,  once  a  day,  with  oUier  light !  influence  of  the  cradle  or  of  the  swing-cot,  or  by  rolling  A 
^iiiial  juice^  such  as  beet-lea  or  chicken-tea,  perfectly  fre«t  j  on  the  knee  of  the  nurse.  Nothing  is  so  adverse  to  the  na- 
from  fat.  1  he  conmion  practice  of  giving  puddings  to  chil-  i  ture  of  digestion  as  this  plan.  The  digesUve  process  never 
dren  is,  m  s^e  respects,  objecUonable,  on  account  of  the  '  proceeds  regularly  unless  the  animal  m  at  rest ;  and  this 
probability  that  the  eggs  wiUi  which  Uiey  are  made  are  not  I  state  should  be  preserved,  if  possible,  unUl  the  whole  of  the 
always  new-laid  ;  ana,  in  general,  also,  the  quantity  of  sugar  |  food  be  converted  into  chyme,  and  be  pushed  forward  into 
whicli  such  combinations  contain,  disposes  them  to  ferment  i  the  intestines.  It  has  been  proved  by  exjjeriment,  that,  if 
and  become  acescent  in  tlie  stomach  ;  particulai  ly  if  they  be  |  two  dogs  be  fed  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  kind  of 
made  vrith  flour,  or,  as  the  term  is,  are  batter-puddings,  tlie  ;  food,  and  one  of  them  has  been  permitted  to  sleep,  whilst  the 
Ic^t  wholesome  which  can  be  given  to  w  mf^t.  AAlien  the  .  other  has  been  hunted,  upon  dissection,  the  food  in  the 


grinders  are  protruded,  a  portion  of  sohd  animal  food  sliould 
be  given  every  other  day  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  once 
a  day  ;  and  well- boiled  vegetables  may,  now,  also  form  a 
part  of  tlie  child’s  mid-day  meal.  The  animal  food  sliould 
be  confined  to  poultry  or  mutton  ;  all  other  kinds  of  animal 
food  are  improper ;  and  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  children  as 
lat,  or  highly-seasoned,  or  salted  meats.  Convulsions  fre¬ 
quently  occur  among  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  from 
eating  bacon  and  t^er  strong  and  oily  animal  food  ;  and  in 
Iceland,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  whicli  are  born 
are  destroyed  by  ginklofle  (lock-jaw,)  owing  to  their  food 


to  those  that  stand  stilL  It  were  mad  to  follow  her,  and  rash  j  consisting  cliiefly  of  puffins  and  fulmurs  without  any  vego- 
to  opjiose  her,  but  neither  mad  nor  rash  to  despise  her.  ( table  matter.  But,  besidea  the  quality  of  the  food,  great 


stomacli  of  the  dog  which  has  been  asleep,  is  found  to  have 
been  completely,  or  nearlv  wholly  digested  ;  but  that  in  the 
stomach  of  tlie  do°:  which  was  hunted  is  scarcely  choaged 
from  the  stale  in  which  it  was  swallowed.  But  could  no  oUer 
circumstance  be  adduced  to  prove  that  this  is  on  improper 
period  of  exercising  the  infant  m  the  month,  the  necessity  of 
using  a  cradle  or  a  swing-col,  or  of  rolling  the  infant  on  the 
knee  of  the  nurse  to  lull  it  asleep,  would  be  reason  sufficient. 
The  sleep  procured  by  these  methods  is  unnatural,  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  unwholesome.  'Whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  partial 
pressure  on  the  brain,  from  the  blood  being  determined  to  that 
orgari ;  or  whether,  as  when  the  head  of  a  chicken  is  placed 
uifoer  its  wing,  and  the  animal  subjected  to  a  rotatory  move- 
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ment,  it  empties  the  vessels  of  the  head,  by  communicating 
a  cenlrtfuzal  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  thereby  causing  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  excitement  which  the  brain  requires,  I  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire :  it  is  suflicient  to  know,  tliat  a  child  al¬ 
ways  sleeps  more  soundly  when  it  is  not  accustomed  to  be 
rowed.  An  infant  in  good  health,  nroperly  fed  and  managed 
well,  will  fall  asleep  ute  moment  he  u  laid  in  bed,  and  will 
continue  to  sleep  more  serenely,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than 
if  he  have  been  rocked ;  tlierefore,  even  on  the  score  of  sav¬ 
ing  trouble  to  the  nurse,  cradles,  swing-cots,  and  similar  con¬ 
trivances,  ought  to  be  rejected  from  every  nursery. 

As  the  inf^t  advances  in  age,  it  reposes  less,  and  needs 
more  exercise ;  but  still,  if  it  in  good  healt^  it  generally 
sleeps  immediately  afier  taking  the  breast.  While  it  is  awake, 
however,  it  requires  to  be  in  constant  motion ;  and  declares, 
by  the  springs  which  it  takes  when  the  nurse  ceases  to  dan¬ 
dle  it,  and  the  sounds  of  mirthful  satisfaction  that  it  utters 
whilst  it  is  dandled,  the  gratification  which  movement  affords 
to  it :  Aence  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  nurse  be  strong, 
active  and  cheerful.  ^Vhen  the  mother  cannot  aflbrd  the 
means  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  hired  nurse,  and  u  too 
weak  to  do  justice  to  her  infant  in  this  respect,  friction  with 
the  hand  along  the  spine,  and  over  the  limbs,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  is  the  best  substitute  for  exercise.  Many  nurses, 
lioth  in  carrying  and  dandling  infants,  hold  them  on  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  instead  of  placing  them,  as  tl.ey  ^ould  al¬ 
ways  do,  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  method  of  car¬ 
rying  and  dandling  an  in&nt  on  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  less 
irk^me  to  the  nurse ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
female  infants ;  for,  as  their  bones  are  in  a  soft  and  yielding 
state,  it  compresses  the  hips,  contracting,  and  often  occasion¬ 
ing  deformity  of  that  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  which, 
fr^  its  being  a  bony  basin,  is  named  tlie  pelvis,  and  en¬ 
tailing  much  suffering  and  misery  on  the  future  woman,  in 
the  event  of  her  becoming  a  mother.  Poverty,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  often  forces  mothers  to  do  many  things  con- 
nectra  with  the  rearing  of  their  offspring  which  are  injurious 
to  health.  A  mother  who  is  much  engaged,  and  forced  to 
work,  ties  her  infant  into  a  cliair,  where  it  is  forced  to  sit  for 
hours ;  and  being  thus  deprived  of  the  exercise  requisite  in 
infanw,  it  grows  up  rickety  and  diseased,  if  it  live  to  adult 
age.  This  is  to  be  lamentetC  rather  than  blamed ;  but  among 
the  higher  ranks,  also,  children  are  made  to  suffer  the  irk¬ 
someness  of  sitting  still — either  to  satisfy  the  indolence  of  the 
nursery-maid,  or  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  some 
mothers,  who  imagine  that  they  ought  to  instil  habits  of  what 
they  term  proprie^  and  gentility,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the 
future  woman  of  f^hion.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  folly  at  length,  in  my  next  essay,  on  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  of  mfants. 


these  muscles  do  not  contract  with  suflicient  power  to  over¬ 
come  the  habit  of  contracting  which  is  familiar  to  their  rmtag- 
onist  muscles,  and  the  child  either  totters  or  foils  on  his  face. 

As  soon  as  an  infant  is  capable  of  running  alone,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  take  as  much  exercise  as  he  pleases ;  and  as 
there  is  a  “  restless  activity  incident  to  youth,  which  makes  it 
delight  to  be  in  motion,”  a  child  ought  not  to  be  urged  to  exceed 
his  urination,  which  in  this  respect  is  a  tolerably  certain  in¬ 
dication  of  his  power.  Neither  sliould  a  child  be  taken  out 
for  the  purpose  of  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
“  a  walk,”  unless  the  parents  can  confide  in  the  judgment  of 
the  nurse,  not  to  permit  him  to  walk  far  on  a  stretch  ;  or  if 
the  parents  be  in  that  rank  of  life  which  obliges  them  to  be 
the  personal  attendants  of  their  children,  tliey  should  never 
permit  a  child  under  three  years  of  age  to  walk  until  he  com¬ 
plains  of  fatigue,  and  desires  to  be  carrie^  In  certain  pre¬ 
dispositions  of  the  habit,  rickets,  scrofula,  and  mesenteric 
affections,  are  the  consequence  of  over  fatigue  at  this  period 
of  life. 
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in  apparently  stout,  vigorous  infants,  by  long  walks :  the  | 
stomaicli  loses  its  digestive  power ;  the  crude,  undigested  food  | 
brings  on  diarrbuea  ;  the  limlis  liecome  emaciatea,  the  belly  ' 
large  and  tense,  and  the  whole  featur  '  ik,  owing  to  tlie  j 
obstniction  of  tlie  mesenteric  glands ;  .id  the  child  dies  with  | 
hectic  fever — the  victim  of  ignorance,  idleness, and  bad  man¬ 
agement.  Yet,  children  can  take  more  exercise,  in  a  given 
space  of  time,  tlian  can  be  supported  by  many  adults ;  but  it 
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is'  a^mf^i^  with  repeale'd  rests,  at  short'  intervals ;  and  I  cSn^ega'donal  Magazine, 
perhaps  the  healthful  state  of  children  who  have  a  play-  .  Court  and  Lady’s  do. 
ground,  or  other  limited  space  for  exce  cising  themselves,  |  Domestic  Economy,' (Maga- 
may  be  altogether  attributed  to  this  method  of  proceeding. —  |  zine  of_) 

A  child  starts  orti  and  runs  with  all  the  velocity  in  his  power .  - 
but  tlie  effort  is  one  of  short  continuance :  he  sits  down  or 
lies  down,  until  he  feel  refreshed  ;  then  starts  again,  and  re¬ 
peats  his  exertions ;  but  in  such  alternate  exercise  and  rest, 
he  never  over  exerts  liis  powers.  In  winter,  a  spare  or  empty 
room  is  preferable  to  a  play-ground,  for  young  children ;  for 
no  error  is  more  productive  of  disease,  than  that  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  render  children  hardy,  by  exposing  tliem,  m  winter,  to 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  me  severities  of  the 
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It  is  also  of  importance  to  prevent  nurses  from  tossing 
children  too  high  whilst  exercising  them.  The  uneasy  sen¬ 
sation  which  it  induces  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  action  of 
the  infant,  who  clings  to  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  and  expresses 
terror  both  in  its  countenance  and  by  its  cries.  Fits  have 
been  sometimes  produced  by  tossing  infants  too  high ;  and 
the  rapidity,  also,  in  descending  throu^  the  tur,  when  a  child 
is  thrown  very  high,  excites  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the 
head,  which  may  be  productive  of  very  serious  consequences. 

When  a  child  has  attained  to  tlie  age  of  eight  or  nine 
montlis,  he  has  generally  acquired  such  vigor  of  limb  as  en¬ 
ables  him  to  move  himself  in  the  recum&nt  posture ;  but 
few  nurses  are  fond  of  permitting  infants  to  cmwl,  and  rather 
seek  to  place  them  early  upon  their  feet.  Great  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  attempting  to  anticipate  nature  in 
tiiis  operation ;  eitlier  the  hmbs  liecome  crooked,  from  bearing 
too  early  the  weight  of  the  body,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  pre¬ 
mature  exertion,  and  exhaustion  of  strength,  in  maintaining 
the  erect  position,  diseases  are  contracted  which  adhere  to  the  ' 
individual  throu^out  life.  An  infont,  even  when  only  a  few 
months  old,  should  frequently  be  laid  upon  a  soft  carpet,  or  a 
mattress :  at  first,  the  freedom  of  stretcliing  and  exercising 
the  limbs  and  arms,  in  kicking  and  sprawling,  delights  the 
child ;  then,  by  degrees,  the  power  of  rolling  over  and  chang¬ 
ing  position  is  acquired  ;  essays  in  crawling  are  next  made ; ' 
ai^  gradually,  as  he  acquires  strengtli  of  linib,  tlie  infant 
raises  himself  by  the  foot  of  a  chair,  or  some  otlier  upright 
body,  and  becomes  conscious  of  the  power  of  maintaining  a 
perpendicular  position.  Still,  however,  the  child  does  not 
walk ;  but  pauses,  and  first,  by  repeated  trials,  ensures  the 
power  of  balancing  himself;  takes  a  step,  and  timidly  re¬ 
tracts  it ;  until,  day  by  day,  gaining  confidence,  and  feeling 
at  length  sufliciently  strong,  he  makes  the  eflbrt ;  and  at  once 
acquires  the  power  of  walking,  which  he  ever  afterwards  re- 
tams.  An  infont,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  early  made  to  step 
whilst  supported  by  the  nurse  under  the  arms,  or  upheld  by 
back-strings,  or  by  a  go-cart,  is  actually  mucli  longer  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  power  of  walking  alone ;  for,  as  he  leans  for¬ 
wards  upon  me  prop,  whatever  it  may  be,  tlie  nuxscles  of  the 
back  and  of  the  loins,  which  are  the  chief  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  body  in  an  erect  position,  remain  unexercised  ;  and 
when,  at  length,  the  effort  to  walk  without  the  prop  is  nuule, 
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weather  out  of  doors.  Pure  air  is  undoubtedly  requisite  for  I  Naturalist, 
children  ;  but  in  towns,  and  iiorticularly  in  tlie  metropolis,  i  Nantiral  Maimrine 
health  is  better  preserved  by  keeping  infants  at  home  than  in  ^  ■'  ‘ '  '  ’ 

sending  them  abroad,  provided  means  be  adopted  for  amusing 
their  minds  and  exercising  their  limbs.  This  maxim,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  cliildren  who  are  old  enough  to 
keep  themselves  warm  witli  exercise :  but,  when  these  are 
taken  abroad  in  cold  weather,  they  should  be  urged  to  run, 
so  as  to  return  home  in  a  glow,  instead  of  requiring  the  aid  of 
a  fire  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  house. 

It  is  melancholy  to  observe  the  efforts  of  some  parents  to 
make  their  children  prodigies  of  premature  intellectual  attain¬ 
ments,  whilst  their  health  is  neglected.  Sedentary  occupa¬ 
tions  were  never  intended  by  Nature  for  the  infant  stale ;  and 
it  is  extraordinary  tliat  the  fatal  results  of  the  unfortunate 
experiments  which  have  lieen  made  to  rear  such  prodigies,  do 
not  deter  parents  from  sacrificing  their  offspring  to  the  attempt. 

Health  is  undoubtedly  tlie  first  object  to  be  attained ;  and 
civilized  man,  with  all  his  pride  of  learning  and  refinement, 
would  do  well  to  imitate  the  savage  portion  of  his  species  in 
this  respect ;  to  leave  his  progeny  unrestrained  in  childhood 
to  til#  fiee  exercise  of  tlicir  limbs  and  the  acc  uirement  of 
health.  When  the  foundation  of  a  jiowerful  and  vigorous 
state*  of  body  has  been  laiid  in  infancy,  tlie  culture  of  the 
inind  may  be  afterwards  pursued  witliout  dread  of  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  spirit  to  prognosticate,  that 
witliout  such  a  foundation,  tliat  most  enviable  of  all  the  states 
of  which  humanity  is  susceptible^  ”  nuns  tana  in  carport 
~  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body— can  never  be 
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During  the  month  of  February,  thp  inclemency  of  tlie 
w-eatlier  brought  with  it  an  unusual  number  of  inflammatory 
diseases,  sucli  as  couglis,  catarrhs,  pleuifoy,  and  acute  rheu¬ 
matism.  Parents  sliould  be  very  careful  not  to  send  ou^  young 
children  in  such  weallier  as  tliat  of  the  end  of  February  ;  and 
those  adults  whom  business  or  pleasure  lead  from  home, 
should  be  aware,  that  more  risk  is  incurred  by  enterinv^  a  hot 
room  from  a  cold  atmosphere,  than  from  exchanging  a  heated 
temperature  for  the  cold  air.  T. 
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